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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——g—— 
LTHOUGH the repercussion of events in Greece 
is not likely to be great whatever happens there, 
nothing during the weck has caused such consternation 
as the execution of the Greck ex-Ministers on Tuesday. 
The condemned men were the ex-Prime Minister, M. 
Gounaris ; General Hadjianestis (who recently commanded 
the routed Greek Army in Asia Minor), and four other 
ex-Ministers. If reports from Greece are true, Gencral 
Hadjianestis was an eccentric person who could hardly 
be regarded as fully responsible. It is said that one of 
his pastimes was to salute the image of himself in a 
looking-glass. The charge against the condemned men 
was that in procuring the return of King Constantine 
they concealed from the nation the dangers of the restora- 
tion; that they supported him in order to enjoy office ; 
that they stifled by terrorism all public manifestations 
of discontent ; and that they were the authors of the 
débdécle in Asia Minor. 


The Court Martial delivered judgment in the carly 
hours of Tuesday morning, and within a few hours the 
condemned men were all shot. M. Gounaris, who was 
extremely ill with para-typhoid, was carried from his 
bed in a hospital and was propped up against the wall 


] representatives of Labour. 


to be shot. The horror with which this brutal and “ dark 
ages ’’ method of removing those who have failed is held 
in this country is true to the instincts of our people. 
The British Government were only interpreting those 
instincts when they instructed Mr. Lindley, the British 
Minister at Athens, to protest in advance against the 
death penalty. When the Greek Government, which is 
probably dominated by the revolutionary Committee, 
refused to give way, Mr. Lindley left Athens. 


In'the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Bonar 
Law had to defend this policy of boycott, and in our 
opinion he did so satisfactorily in spite of Labour cries 
of dissent. Surely the Labour Members do not think 
| that if a Labour Government came into power it might 
excusably kill its Unionist _ predecessors— for Labour 
| persistently charges “ Tories”? with crimes as black as 
'those for which the Greek ex-Ministers have been 
|executed. But though we think that Mr. Bonar Law 
|has interpreted feeling here quite rightly, we are not 
among those who believe that a policy of boycott can 
be usefully maintained for very long. We tried it with 
Serbia when the King and Qucen Draga were murdered, 
and convenience required us to abandon it before it had 
literally succeeded. In the same way a policy of 
diplomatic non-communication with Russia proved to 
be unworkable, 








Another reflection which gives us pause is that in an 
ultimate sense the late British Government under the 
direction of Mr. Lloyd George were largely responsible 
for the ruinous Greek policy in Asia Minor. But if this 
fact suggests that we ought not to take a final and 
inflexible line towards Greece, it also justifies the present 
British Government in having done their best to save 
the victims, Taking one fact with another, we 
regard Mr. Bonar Law’s act as right and wholesome. 
But now that the protest has been made, we cannot 
think that it will be practical to let its effects continue 
indefinitely on the ground that some sort of reparation 
must be made. Our principle ought to be “ We can’t 
avoid doing business with you, but we shall not ask you 
to dinner.” 


Last week we did not do more than mention, as we 
were going to press, the opening of Parliament. The 
Address was moved by Captain Brass, who won a 
notable Unionist victory at Clitheroe, and was seconded 
by Mr. Margesson. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who has 
levidently lost nothing in Parliamentary art by his 
absence from the Hesse, made a good beginning as the 
Leader of the Opposition. He made it plain that in 
the coming session Labour would attach a primary 
importance to the problem of unemployment—a natural 
choice of terrain on which Mr. Bonar Law has already 
shown himself not only willing but anxious to meet the 
Mr. Bonar Law pointed out 
that the express purpose for which Parliament had been 
summoned to this session was to pass the Irish Treaty. 
The nation was determined, he said, to give the Treaty 
g fair trial in spirit and in letter.” 
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Mr. Bonar Law then went on to speak most reasonably, 
yet at the same time firmly, about his refusal to reccive 
a deputation of the unemployed who had recently 
flooded London. He had acted on the principle that 
a Prime Minister “ could not do everything,” and that 
the proper work of each Department should be recognized 
and observed. All alleviations of unemployment must 
be carried out by “the ordinary methods of Govern- 
ment.” Being convinced that he was right, he was 
“ determined to adhere to his decision.” He had been 
accused in several newspapers of having “ doped” the 
Press. What had happened was that he had sent 
information to the Press about the attitude of the Com- 
munist leaders of the unemployed, and he had done it 
deliberately, because he believed that in this country 
public opinion must be met and satisfied. He had 
supplied the same information to all the London news- 
papers to the effect that there was considerable danger 
of a riot. He naturally wanted to prevent rioting, and 
he thought, and still thought, his course was the right one. 


Subsequently it was pointed out that the Daily Herald 
had been excluded. Mr, Bonar Law then explained that 
the reason for this was that the Daily Herald was not 
expected to help the Government. He had not known, 
however, till it was too late that the information had not 
been sent to the Daily Herald, and he regretted the 
Mr. Bonar Law’s plan, in short, ought to 
have been, but was not, fully carried out. When infor- 
mation is supplied it should be sent to all. We would 
go further and say that the information should have been 
sent to all the newspapers in the kingdom and not only 
to the London newspapers. 


omission. 


If this is not always done the Government will be in 
danger of being accused with some reason of “ doping ” 
those papers on which they depend for support. That 
there was no sinister motive in the Government’s use of 
publicity is proved by the fact that the Morning Post 
also failed to receive the information. Publicity is the 
cure for all underground plottings; and it is the only 
fair course, because publicity knows no favourites, It 
simply presents the facts by which men and their actions 
can be judged. But how wonderful is Labour in some of 
its manifestations! It is eternally demanding publicity 
in diplomacy and everywhere else, but when Mr. Bonar 
Law uses publicity as his weapon the Labour Members 
of Parliament instantly try to strike it out of his hand. 
The only thing wrong with Mr. Bonar Law’s method, 
we repeat, was that it was not fully carried out. That 
was not his personal fault. 


On Monday, in the House of Commons, the Prime 
Minister moved the Second Reading of the Irish Free 
State Constitution Bill. He said that he recommended 
the Bill “‘ without any special fear as to the result, but 
also without any exaggerated expression of immediate 
hope.” Perhaps we shall represent most justly the 
feelings and hopes of the Government if we summarize 
briefly the excellent speech of the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Hogg. There could be no better way of fomenting 
disorder in Ireland and of playing into the hands of the 
Republicans, he said, than to fail to pass the Bill. If 
the Bill were not passed, the Provisional Government 
would cease to have any power in Ireland on December 6th. 
There would then be nothing in the way of organized 
Government to take its place. Those who opposed the 
Treaty in Ireland would be able to say that the British 
Government had once more played false. 


Mr. Ifogg pointed out that the phrase “ Irish citizen,” 
to which objection had been made, was not an innovation, 





Under the law of Canada “the Canadian citizen ” 
was definitely recognized and had certain privileges 
Under Clause 66 “the Irish citizen” had a right of 
appeal to the Privy Council. He hoped that "every 
Member of the House would approve of the Bill as “a 
message of good will to the people of Ireland.” We 
greatly regret that Colonel Gretton was not allowed to 
state the facts about Irish outrages. We understand 
the motive for the refusal, but think it was utterly mis- 
taken. It is really ridiculous in a capable democracy 
like ours that we should not always have the facts. Pub- 
licity is the remedy for nearly all political ills. On Wed- 
nesday the Irish Bill was read a third time without 
dissent. On the same day it was read for the first time 
in the House of Lords. 


On Wednesday the Cabinet adopted certain plans for 
reducing unemployment and stimulating trade. The 
plan is to introduce a Trade Facilities Bill, under which 
£50,000,000 will be available. It is also proposed to 
enlarge the Exports Credit Scheme, so that it will apply 
to a greater number of exportable goods, As regards 
the finding of work for the unemployed, it is intended 
to begin upon improvements in roads, railways and 
docks. The Cabinet Unemployment Committee will 
remain in permanent session. 


On Friday, November 24th, Mr. Erskine Childers was 
shot in the Beggars Bush Barracks. Before his execution 
he shook hands with the firing squad and bade them 
“Good-bye.” To the military court which tried 
him he gave a strange rambling account of his life and 
of how he came to play his part in Ireland. Though 
he probably deserved his fate, and though probably the 
Free State Government could not run the risk of pardon- 
ing him because he was a half-mad Englishman whose 
services the Sinn Feiners ought never to have accepted, 
one cannot help feeling the pity which is always 
awakened by the tragic vicissitudes of a man of 
unbalanced mind. The literary man who engages in 
active politics which he does not really understand, 
from a heady mixture of foolish ambitions and vague 
hallucinations, is a piteous spectacle, especially when he 
is so gallant and ingenious as Childers was before he 
drank the sinister potion of the Irish conspirators. With 
all his faults and follies and crimes—he used and sane- 
tioned murder—he was a brave man and died with a 
gallantry worthy of a wholesomer cause, 


We deal with some aspects of the question of unem- 
ployment and the need for exceptional methods else- 
where. Here we may note two facts which show how 
those whom we may call the professional unemployed— 
that is, the men who are using unemployment for 
political aims—exploit the miseries of the rank and file. 
Here is a passage from Out of Worl, the organ of the 
unemployed, quoted by the Times of Monday, which 
states quite frankly the aims of the organizers of the 
hunger marchers :— 


“If we are able to establish that great principle of ‘ work ot 
maintenance,’ we shall have travelled a long way towards bringing 
about the abolition of capitalism. We shall have struck at the 
very roots of capitalist society—in fact, we shall have shattered 
one of the corner-stones of a system of society based upon rent, 
interest and profit—a system which makes unemployment 4 
necessity. And in the crash that will follow will be the golden 
opportunity of the working class to take over the means of pro- 
duction and distribution in the interests of the workers and not 
the few.” 


That is an avowal to which it is impossible to give 
too much publicity. It is the cardinal fact of the move- 
ment, Equally important is the oath administered to 
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the unemployed by the organizers of the agitation. 
It runs as follows :— 

“JT, a member of the great army of the unemployed, being 
without work and compelled to suffer through no fault of my own, 
do hereby solemnly swear with all the strength and resolution of 
my being to loyally abide by and carry out the instructions of the 
National Workers’ Unemployed Committee movement, with the 
deliberate intention of pressing forward the claims of the unem- 
ployed so that no man, woman or child suffers hunger or want 
this winter. Further, realizing that only by the abolition of this 
hideous capitalist system can the horror of unemployment be 
removed from our midst, I, here and now, take upon myself a 
binding oath to never cease from active strife against this system 
until capitalism is abolished and our country and all its resources 
truly belong to the people.” 

We a moment that the mere 
holding of these views should be regarded as a crime, 
nor would we do anything to drive such expressions of 
opinion underground. They must, however, be most 
carefully noted. The danger, of course, is in the pledge 
of obedience to the instructions of the Committee. 
Should the Committee prove to be engaged in a treason- 
able or insurrectionary conspiracy and proceed to action, 
the oath is one to which grave consequences might attach. 
Meanwhile, the great thing is to know the facts and to deal 
with them wisely and justly, and not in any spirit either 
of panic or of unwise sentimentality. Warm hearted- 
ness, a sense of pity and a true desire to help the helpless 
are not only things which no man should be ashamed of, 
but emotions which he should guard and cultivate. 
They must not, however, be allowed to hurry us into 

P > > 
adopting some quack remedy which may be much 
worse than the disease itself. For true remedies we 
cannot search too long, too diligently or too earnestly. 


do not suggest for 


ae 


At a bazaar held in Belfast last Saturday Lady 
Carson read a letter from Lord Carson which will win 
the approval of all fair-minded people and show how 
cruel and unjust has been the misrepresentation from 
which Lord Carson has suffered. The message ends 
as follows :— 


“T thank God that a brighter day seems to be dawning in 
Ulster, thanks to the wise and courageous administration of your 
Prime Minister and his Government. Let your motto be, ‘ Peace, 
peace, peace,’ for by it alone can you secure the happiness and 
contentment of a great people.” 


In this context we may notice the admirable words 
Craig invited the co-operation of 
minority in the Northern Province 
and promised them the fullest consideration of their 
point of view. It is by such means, and no other, that 
Irish Roman Catholics may ultimately secure that unity 
and fraternity throughout Ireland which they profess to 
desire so ardently. Nothing but injury to Ireland can 
ever come of the tyrannical and arrogant claim that 
the Roman Catholic majority in Southern Ireland have 
@ natural right to dominate, persecute and destroy the 
local majority of Protestants and friends of England 
and of the Empire in the Northern Province. Mean- 
while, we are glad to see that order is firmly maintained, 
Though the Government do not find it necessary to 
execute men for the possession of firearms, as in the 
South, we are glad to note that they inflict terms of 
imprisonment from nine months to seven years, and 
accompany this punishment in certain cases with ten 
to twenty strokes of the birch. In cases of robbery 
under arms ten to fifteen lashes of the cat are added 
to the sentences. On the assumption that the cat is 
a deterrent, as is probable in cases of this kind, the 
sentences cannot be called too severe. 


in which Sir James 
the Roman Catholic 


We deal elsewhere with the problems of the Lausanne 
Conference, but may here give the audacious comment 
of an irresponsible literary correspondent :— 

“Ismet Bey appears to be a fair and reasonable man with no 


| history. 








desire to trick his fellow diplomats, but rather to keep faith with 
them and be courteous and truthful. But how will that go down 
with the Angora Government? Is it not more than likely that 
his sound and reasonable attitude will get him into trouble with 
his violent masters ? They are much more likely to desire an 
attitude at once arrogant and subtle. If the Angora Government 
had ever read the works of Praed, I could imagine them heading 
a dispatch to him with the quotation that follows—a quotation 
which would explain to him how an Angora patriot should treat 
the representatives of the Western Powers :— 

No doubt to be kind and veracious 

May do very well at Lausanne ; 

But it never would answer, good gracious t 

Chez nous, in a talented man. 


Certainly I should be very much surprised to find that gentleness 
and good faith would be appreciated chez eux at Angora. Poor 
Ismet has my fullest sympathy. He is like an amiable and dis- 
tracted honey-bear sent out by a pit full of angry grizzlies to 
negotiate with the Committee of the Royal Zoological Society. 
It is a pathetic spectacle. ” 


We deeply regret to chronicle the death of Mrs. Meynell, 
the distinguished poet and woman of letters. Great 
refinement both of conception and workmanship was 
the most remarkable quality of her work. The friend 
of most of the greatest men of letters of the late 
Victorian period, she had learned all the “ thou shalt 
nots” of the arts before she set pen to paper. Her 
taste was impeccable, her work infinitely painstaking and 
invariably worthy of attention and admiration. Whether 
the rarefied atmosphere in which her girlhood was spent 
did not tend to constrict and freeze a mind of great 
natural sensibility and some emotional warmth, rather 
than to foster it, it is difficult to determine. In any 
case, her actual achievement was remarkable, and we 
have no need to canvass the course of any hypothetical 
Her work, especially her poetry, was an 
example to all craftsmen in whatever medium. 


The Times on Thursday reported an important and 
fascinating discovery by Lord Carnarvon and Mr, Howard 
Carter in the Valley of the Kings, near Thebes. It had 
been generally supposed that this famous valley had 
yielded up all its mysteries long ago. Mr. Carter, how- 
ever, thought otherwise, and, having come across sug- 
gestions of further treasure below the tomb of Rameses 
VI. in the royal necropolis of the ancient Empire, he and 
Lord Carnarvon continued their excavations. The first 
chamber which was opened was a wonderful spectacle 
containing gilt couches inlaid with ivory and precious 
stones, inlaid boxes painted with hunting scenes, a mar- 
vellous throne, a chair encrusted with precious stones 
and adorned with portraits, statues, chariots, maces, 
alabaster vases and quantities of trussed ducks and 
haunches of venison, left according to the ancient custom 
for the supply of the dead. 


Beyond this chamber was another containing gold 
beds and more inlaid boxes and alabaster vases. 
Beyond this again there was a third chamber which 
may be the actual tomb of the king. The name 
of the king was Tutankhamen of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
who lived more than three thousand years ago. 
Little is known about him except that he claimed to 
be a son of the famous Amenhotep Ill. and that he 
married the daughter of the Pharaoh Akhenaten who 
revolutionized Egyptian religion. The new worship of 
the sun which Akhenaten inaugurated was a kind of 
Akhenaten also led a notable artistic 
revival. Apparently, Tutankhamen reverted to the 
traditional religion. Let us hope that the new discoveries 
will tell us more about these drastic and rapid changes 
If they do the latest discoveries will be even 


monotheism. 


of religion. 
more memorable than they already seem to be. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 8} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 99}; 
Thursday week, 993; a year ago, 88}. 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 
By EVELYN WRENCII. 


MONG this week’s letters to the Editor of the Spectator 
will be found a communication on the subject of 
“ Anglo-American Friendship” from Mr. Victor S. Yarros, 
an editorial writer on the staff of the Chicago Daily News, 
who advocates three methods by which the British 
public might be made better acquainted with American 
conditions. The first suggestion, and a truly excellent 
one, is that British newspapers should establish a regular 
* American column.” The Spectator at least, subject to 
the exigencies of space, is attempting to do its share 
in this matter. The second proposal is that there should 
be a place in London where American weekly and monthly 
periodicals would be available for perusal. Mr. Yarros, 
when he wrote his letter, was evidently unaware that 
the English-Speaking Union, in its reading-rooms at 
Trafalgar Buildings, Trafalgar Square, has a very large 
selection of American journals on file, including all of 
those mentioned by him. Thirdly, he emphasizes the 
need for an up-to-date American bookshop in London. 
Surely some existing shop could create an American 
department with a “ competent clerk in charge to answer 
queries, keep scrap-books, watch American critical 
reviews and publishers’ announcements, and, generally, 
keep in touch with American letters and_ periodical 
literature.” 





Now that Mr. Lloyd George is no longer Prime Minister 
his versatile countryman, Mr. W. M. Hughes, one of the 
best cartooned figures at the Versailles Conference, holds 
the record for longevity in a Premiership. Mr. Hughes 
has been Prime Minister of the Australian Common- 
wealth since 1915, though whether he will be returned to 
power in the forthcoming elections remains to be seen. 
Recent cables inform us that the Government’s prospects 
are improving. Be that as it may, Mr. Hughes has a 
knack of “keeping in the headlines,” and whatever 
Party returns to power we may be sure that we shall 
hear more of him. It is interesting to note that there 
are three women candidates in Australia, one of whom 
gives her occupation as “ housemaid.” So far no woman 
has been returned to the Commonwealth Parliament. 


The results of the New Zealand clections this month 
will be followed with interest not only here but in the 
United States and Canada, for failing any conspicuous 
political issue the fight between ‘“ Wets” and “ Drys ” 
will overshadow all else. In New Zealand, where a 
general election takes place every three years, a licensing 
poll is also taken at the same time. The elector will 
be asked to vote on his ballot paper for one of the 
following three issues: (1) Continuance of the present 
system ; (2) State Purchase and Control ; (3) Prohibition. 


Those who imagine that it is only in the United States 
that Mr. ** Pussyfoot ” has a large following may have 
forgotten that at the time of the last referendum in 1919 
in New Zealand the Prohibitionists were defeated by 
only 3,262 votes. It was said that the vote might have 
gone the other way but for the returned soldiers, who 
voted “no change.” The actual figures were: No 
change, 241,251; State Purchase, 32,261; Prohibition, 
270,250. The Prohibitionists in order to win had to 
obtain more votes than the other two alternatives com- 
bined. In an interesting message from Wellington, 
the Times correspondent writes : “* An important change 
in conditions since the 1919 Poll which will tell in favour 
of the Prohibitionists is the attitude of the Anglican 
Church.” At the General Synod held at Auckland this 





ES 
year the following resolution was adopted: “ That this 
Synod expresses the strong conviction that it is the 
bounden duty of Christian people, unless they are prepared 
to vote for total prohibition of the liquor traffic, to have 
some other drastic remedy for an evil which is Sapping 
the morals and efficiency of the community.” P 


The recent death of Mr. Justice Gregorowski, of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa, while entering a train, 
brings back memories of a dark page of history. It was 
Judge Gregorowski who presided at the trial of the 
leaders of the Reformers in the Transvaal in 1896 after 
the disastrous Jameson Raid. President Kruger stated 
at the time that his reason for selecting Reinhold 
Gregorowski was that he desired the services of a judge 
not in any way prejudiced against the Reformers. In 
this matter Sir Perey FitzPatrick did not sce eye to eye 
with ““Oom Paul,” for in his book The Transvaal from 
Within he stated that Gregorowski was noted “ for the 
peculiar severity of his sentences on all except Boers.” 


{It was Judge Gregorowski who sentenced to death 


Frank Rhodes, Lionel Phillips, Hays Hammond and 
George Farrar—a sentence, of course, which was not 
carried out. 


It is gratifying to record that cable messages from 
India report a very decided change in Moslem feeling in 
regard to the Near East, and a consequent lessening of 
hostility to this country. The Times Peshawar corre- 
spondent attributes this change to three causes: the 
disappearance of Mr. Lloyd George, who on account of 
his pro-Hellenic leanings was extremely unpopular with 
Indian Moslems; increasing Allied solidarity; and 
misgivings about the Kemalist policy. 


The alarming increase in the number of accidents 
caused by motor-cars in the United States is the subject 
of much comment in the Press and is responsible for the 
growth of “Safety Weeks” throughout the country, 
The latest of these has just been held in New York. 
Statistics show that in the thirty-four States of the 
Union in which such records are kept, 10,168 persons, 
most of them children, were killed by motor traffic in 
1921. This is an increase of 10 per cent. over the figures 
for 1920 and of 28 per cent. over the records for 1917, 
The New York demonstration included a parade of 
25,000 children belonging to Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 
Camp-Fire Girls and similar organizations and _ the 
dedication in Central Park, New York, of a memorial 
to the * martyred ” children. <A feature of the procession 
was a party of fifty “ white-star”’ mothers, who had 
each had a child killed by a motor. The children taking 
part in the procession carried banners with the following 
phrases emblazoned on them :— 

** An elephant lives a hundred years, but he’s careful all the time.” 

“A eat can risk eight lives—a boy can’t risk one.” 

‘** Better be alert than a cripple.” 

**A moment of caution or a month of pain.” 

‘A word to the wise, use your eyes.” 

‘“*More headwork at crossings—less surgical work at hospitals.” 
To some these methods may appear rather crude, but 
the urgency of the matter demands drastic, if not 
dramatic, measures. The New York Times points out 
that by taking thought the city of Detroit has reduced 
the number of fatal accidents by 50 per cent.; St. 
Louis has reduced the accidental deaths of school- 
children by 60 per cent. Baltimore’s “ Safety Week” 
entirely eliminated during that week deaths from traflic 
accidents. Conditions in Great Britain, owing to the 


fact that we possess only one-tenth the number of 
motor-cars, are not yet as alarming as they are in 
America, but there are undoubtedly many preventible 
accidents in this country. The idea of “Safety Weeks” 
might be considered by our municipal authoritics. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
TO OUR READERS, 


V® desire to thank the very large number of corre- 
\ ' spondents who have written to congratulate us upon 
the reduced price, the enlarged type of the Spectator 
and our other improvements, such as our Overseas 
Notes and our developments on thc literary side. As 
we appealed to the supporters of the Spectator 
to help us to justify the reduction of the price 
of the Spectator to 6d. by obtaining an _ increased 
circulation for us, we feel that they will expect us to 
tell them the results. These have been most satisfactory. 
The readers we lost through raising the price to 9d.— 
a rise Which was inevitable in the circumstances—have 
not only all returned to us, but have brought a consider- 
able number of new readers in their train. (We mean 
Jater to follow the modern practice of publishing our 
net sales, but this must be deferred till a certificate 
based on precise information can be obtained from our 
auditors. Our readers will, we venture to think, be 
surprised as well as interested in the figures, which we 
admit have hitherto been much too zealously guarded 
in obedience to an old but useless tradition.) 

We have also plenty of evidence that our readers 
have taken to heart our suggestion that one of the best 
ways of helping the Spectator to maintain its position 
is to become a regular annual subscriber—+.e., by sending 
an order in advance either directly to our office or to 
a newsagent or railway bookstall. We have every hope 
that a still larger number of readers will become annual 
subscribers at the New Year, and so help us to avoid the 
waste which is bound to accompany casual sales. Here 
we may say that any difficulties in obtaining the Spectator 
should at once be reported to the Manager, The Spectator 
Office, 18 York Street, London, W.C. 2, who will suggest 
the best way of putting the matter right. 

There is another way of helping the Spectator, which 
we make no apology for putting before our readers, 
though to do so may seem somewhat of a departure from 
what used to be considered journalistic decorum. News- 
papers under existing conditions are obliged to rely for 
a considerable part of their revenue upon advertisements. 
The Spectator is no exception, though it can say with 
justifiable pride that it would not be extinguished even if 
it came out without a single advertisement. It is, 
however, able by using its position as an exceedingly 
valuable medium for advertisement to give its readers 
much better paper and print than it could other- 
wise do. The advertiser is naturally most anxious 
to discover whether his advertisement is going home. 
But it is often difficult for him to trace the exact 
results of particular advertisements. If, then, people 
who read the advertisements in the Spectator and then 
order goods, or books, or anything else advertised, 
would mention, as many constantly do, that they had 
seen the advertisement in the Spectator, they would 
be doing us a real service. They would afford 
proof of what we know is the fact, that advertisements 
in the Spectator are read as thoroughly as the rest 
of our columns. We have found that they are read 
with exceptional care by our very large body of overseas 
readers. In Bangkok, Northern Rhodesia or Southern 
Nigeria, and the host of strange and distant places 
where the Spectator penetrates, the reading of our adver- 
tisements and of shopping in them, so to speak, is an 
even better recreation than touring England in an atlas, 
The post can always actually bring the objects of such 
shadow shopping. 


S- 





WHY SHOULD FRANCE FORFEIT THE 
FRIENDSHIP OF AMERICA ? 


A ltHovcH we are only too conscious of the normal 

difficulty of political negotiation between French- 
men and Englishmen, we desire for that very reason that 
both patience and skill should be exhausted before we 
admit negotiation to be fruitless. We have often traced 
the difficulty which France and Great Britain experience 
in coming to any agreement to the fundamental differences 
of mind and temperament. An Englishman finds it 
much easier to settle a matter of business with an American 
than with a Frenchman, because in most cases the English- 
man and the American instinctively think alike. A 
Frenchman and an Englishman, on the contrary, think on 
different planes. The Frenchman is brilliant at giving 
his reasons, and the Englishman, as a rule, is bad. Yet 
all the time the Englishman feels that the Frenchman is 
making no allowance for the error of the political compass 
introduced by human nature—that he is regarding every 
political question as though it were a mathematical 
problem. Englishmen and Frenchmen are such near 
neighbours that, in spite of these familiar difficulties, 
they sincerely want to agree. They are too much depen- 
dent upon each other in the rough-and-tumble of European 
life to make disagreement tolerable. The relations of 
America and France are, unfortunately, deprived of any 
such necessary motive. It is on this subject that we 
want to say something now because we see very serious 
signs indeed that America may become estranged from 
France. As we are the friend of both it is not less than a 
duty to utter a warning. 

What a tragic irony it would be if there should be an 
end to the long Franco-American friendship! The 
gods of confusion would laugh with glee at the sinister 
spectacle of two countries which had been friends for a 
hundred and fifty years—during which time they did not 
sec a great deal of one another—eeasing to be friends when 
events brought them more regularly into touch. It 
would look as though the long friendship had been based 
upon want of knowledge. We would ask French states- 
men, before they go further, to reflect whether they do, 
or do not, think the friendship of America worth keeping. 
The risk they are running of losing it if they continue in 
their present course is obvious to any reader of the 
American newspapers. 

The first shock came when the French delegates put 
spokes in the wheel of the Washington Conference. 
Americans were so much in earnest about the reduction of 
armaments—an earnestness which was instinctively felt 
and responded to by the British delegates—that they 
could not understand the desire of the French to treat a 
momentous matter as an occasion for finessing and for 
what seemed a rather cynical kind of bargaining. American 
misgivings have been deepened during the past few days. 
M. Clemenceau’s visit to America has not, we fear, served 
its purpose of explaining France to America. M. Clemen- 
ceau told Americans that they had abandoned Europe 
before they could honourably do so. He attributed to 
their refusal to help the greater part of the present 
sufferings of Europe. He said much else to the same 
effect, and seems to have convinced himself that if he 
said it all with a certain rollicking wit his remarks would 
not be disliked. The Washington correspondent of the 
Times remarks that M. Clemenceau is ** jubilant at having 
at last set America talking about France,’ but as the talk 
is not at all favourable to France the jubilation is evidently 
misplaced. 

Speaking in the Senate last week Senators Borah and 
Hitchcock, both men of position and influence, expressed 
unequivocally their suspicions of French policy. Mr 
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Borah, indeed, was merciless. He dismissed M. Clemen- 
ceau’s criticisms as “ unfounded and ungracious,” and 
declared that the real cause of European suffering was the 
policy of France herself. The enforcement of the Treaty 
of Versailles, he said, would mean economic chaos. He 
disagreed with M. Clemenceau’s assertion that France 
was not militaristic. He admitted that the French people 
might not be militaristic, but he had no doubt that the 
French Government was. He described how, at the first 
meeting of the League of Nations, the disarmament 
proposal had been diluted until it remained nothing but 
** a pious expression of hope,” and that even then France 
would not support it. He spoke of the attitude of 
France at the Washington Conference as “ a discordant 
note from beginning to end.” At the Genoa Conference 
the French representatives had displayed “ asperity ” 
when invited to consider disarmament. Further, France 
instead of working for peace in the Near East had secretly 
shipped munitions to Turkey. Finally, Mr. Borah 
complained that M. Clemenceau had brought to America 
nothing but “‘a message of punishment, of vengeance, 
or of anticipated war.” We know that Mr. Borah often 
overstates his case, and sometimes fails to appreciate 
the motives at work in Europe, but the Times correspon- 
dent tells us that in this instance his speech was approved 
throughout the country. 

It is unfortunate that at such a time as this reports 
should be circulating that the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the French Chamber of Deputies has definitely decided 
that the Washington Naval Limitation Treaty is not 
acceptable. We hope either that the reports are in- 
accurate or that France will have second and better 
thoughts. Ifthe Treaty is not ratified by France America 
will not easily forgive the French failure to adhere to 
what she regards as the foremost moral cause of the day. 

Finally, American opinion is alarmed, just as British 
opinion is also alarmed, by the reports about French 
intentions with regard to Germany. The French Cabinet 
has been discussing plans for seizing the occupied Rhine- 
land and for extending French occupation to the greater 
part of the Ruhr if Germany should not pay the repara- 
tions. No British Government could possibly co- 
operate with France in such a policy. M. Poincaré 
has said that the reports are “ inaccurate,” but he has 
not denied that they have substance. We had hoped 
that the forthcoming Conference at Brussels might 
settle the problem of reparations. We still hope and 
almost believe that this will happen. But if France has 
in her pocket a complete scheme of violence, it looks as 
though she would not enter the Brussels Conference 
with a very strong desire for its success. On the other 
hand, it is excellent news that M. Poincaré has informed 
the Prime Minister that he means to come to London 
next week. Mr. Bonar Law will probably invite Signor 
Mussolini and M. Theunis to take part in the conver- 
sations, the object of which, of course, will be to agree 
in advance upon a common basis for the Brussels Con- 
ference. We feel optimistic about the possibilities of this 
meeting, for the representatives of France, Italy and 
Belgium will find a new atmosphere in Downing Street. 


We could say much from the strictly French or British 
point of view about the undesirability of turning Germany 
into a permanent enemy and thus indefinitely postponing 
the general peace, but for the moment we regard it only 
from the American angle. One of the last links would 
be snapped if France, having consistently spoken of the 
Treaty of Versailles as sacred when she wanted reparations, 
should herself tear up that Treaty in order to squeeze or 
crush Germany. But all this is, after all, too bad to 
happen. We shall not believe that France is content to 


forfeit American‘friendship till the tragedy happens, 








ROADS TO EMPLOYMENT. 


W* congratulate the Times on publishing, and Lord 

Montagu of Beaulieu on writing, two of the 
most valuable articles that have appeared in the public 
Press for a very long time. The articles in question deal 
with, and link up, the problems of unemployment and of 
the roads. They do so not in any academic spirit, but 
in a manner which is eminently practical. Shortly 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu proposes to use the unemployed 
and dole-receiving workers to make and remake our 
roads. He calculates that the cost of the new and 
improved roads will be some fifty millions—an estimate 
which we do not think is too high. By this we mean that 
such a sum can be spent to our economic benefit. This 
sum, and here we agree also, he holds should be paid 
off in twenty years. But an expenditure of £50,000,000 
on these terms means some four millions a year for 
interest and amortization. This charge Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu proposes to meet by an extra tax of 3d. a 
gallon on motor spirit. The tax, he considers, could be 
raised without injury, since it would be less than the 
money saved by the recent fall in the price of petrol by 
54d. a gallon. It should be levied, he considers, as a 
flat rate without any allowances. 


For the Spectator this proposal comes as a special relief. 
It is to us something like the appearance of a sail on the 
horizon to a shipwrecked man on araft. Again and again 
since the War we have expressed our astonishment that 
the Government were not dealing adequately with the 
question of the roads, and also with the question of 
unemployment, by a far-seeing and comprehensive 
scheme for linking them together. Knowing what the 
congestion of our roads was, even before the War, and 
what that congestion had become, and further, what it 
must soon become owing to the new developments in 
motor transport of all kinds, we fully expected that the 
Government would have thought out a big scheme for 
giving us what we have never had—a well-devised scheme 
for road-widening and road-shortening, and _ perhaps 
most important of all, for reducing gradients on our 
hills. We next imagined that the late Government, 
knowing that unemployment was bound to come as 
a reaction to heavy taxation, coupled with the policy 
of deflation and the high Bank Rate with which 
they endowed us, would have argued something in this 
way: “* We shall have to give, either locally through the 
Poor Law or by some system of doles, large sums 
of money to keep the unemployed from starvation. 
No good Government, and no decent man or woman, 
can contemplate, without horror and indignation, any 
system which involves the virtual starvation of the 
unemployed. But if the unemployed must receive a 
dole, they must also, as all experience shows, be provided 
with some test work to prevent them choosing a dole and 
idleness rather than work which they think uncon- 
genial. Such test work, however, is always a matter of 
great difficulty. Useless employment, or employment 
which, though it may be called useful, would never have 
been given but for the special emergency, breaks the 
heart and kills the vital interest of all concerned and is 
a school of demoralization and economic depravity. 
Happily at the moment we can find in a great 
and comprehensive scheme of road improvement the 
very thing that we desire—really useful work 
and work which can be successfully carried out by 
unskilled labour. What is more, the roads go every- 
where and everywhere wants improvements. But, strange 
as it may seem, the late Government do not appear to 
have thought on these obvious lines. They produced 
ultimately a mere tinkering and partial plan. Let us, 
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however, proceed to explore for ourselves some of the 
main reasons for the “linking up” with which we are 
dealing. 

One of the old objections, and per se a thoroughly 
sound one, to great public works was that the unemployed 
had to be drawn from their own homes to some important 
centre where they worked under great discomfort and 
disarranged the population of whole districts. By taking 
them from their homes the public works caused an 
immense difficulty when trade began to improve and 
the men were required at their former jobs. Factories 
could not be restarted because the men had left the district 
to go on the public works. But road-making, to a very 
large extent, is not open to these objections. There is near 
every great town an enormous amount of road-making 
which is always necessary if the roads are to fulfil their 
real purpose and be the veins and arteries of the body 
politic. And here the improved road can begin to be a 
blessing almost at once, for by a little skilled organization 
the men can be collected and taken along the road to the 
place where they are required by motor lorries or chara- 
banes or the older types of motor omnibuses. The situa- 
tion is very much the same in the country. So bad is 
the condition of our roads that if road improvement 
were scientifically designed it would be found that 
there were very few villages or even isolated houses 
in rural districts which were not within a walk or, 
at any rate, an easy bicycle or motor journey of 
necessary work. 

Anyone who lives in the country can think of a dozen 
sharp corners within four miles of his house which are 
crying out to be made safe to carry the quadrupled motor 
traflic which is actually in sight. There are narrow and 
tortuous necks which connect and so spoil the utility of 
a great many otherwise reasonably good roads, and, 
finally, there are dozens of stretches of otherwise good 
road the utility of which is destroyed by excessively high 
gradients. Gradients, remember, are one of the things 
which still make motoring difficult for the poor man. 
They require high-powered cars to negotiate them. 
There are plenty of men in this country who for business 
purposes cannot use a cheap, low-powered car with a 
small consumption of petrol simply because the road 
that they want to traverse, either to the neighbouring 
town or neighbouring station, has just one bad hill in it 
which is too much for their car or van when fully 
loaded. Only if the road is in. good condition and the 
load light can they surmount this hill, though all the 
rest of the road is plain sailing. The bad gradient 
imposes on them a tax of many pounds a year. But 


there is no need to dwell on this matter further. Road | 


development is not only a erying necessity, but is pre- 
cisely the form of public work which is best able to 
absorb the unemployed. We must attend to our roads 
quickly if we are not going to see them dangerously 
congested and the nation deprived of the full benefits 
of door-to-door transport—the boon which only adequate 
roads can give. Door-to-door transport means trans- 
port at a man’s own time and convenience, and 
also cheap transport. Remember, also, that door- 
to-door transport means no breaking of bulk and often 
no expensive packing and packing-cases. Further, such 
motor transport is very often a thing which a man 
can manage in his leisure hours and need not hire people 
to do for him. 

An enthusiast might even say that a temporary pause 
in industrial production might prove a blessing because 
it gave us time to look to our roads, just as a man in 
business is sometimes exceedingly glad of having to keep 
his factory at half time or quarter time because then 
essential improvements and alterations in the machinery, 





which could not be done while there was a brisk demand 
for goods, can be carried out. 

We must meet another objection to the use of the 
unemployed on roads—an objection, curiously enough, 
which we think Lord Montagu of Beaulieu some- 
what exaggerates. He calculates that only one-third 
of the unemployed are capable of being- used to 
make roads. We believe we shall find in road-making 
what we found in the matter of Army work. At first 
sight an anaemic-looking factory hand, or shopman, 
or casual town labourer seems the last person in the 
world who could dig. Yet, during the War, the notion 
that only properly trained sappers and miners could dig 
was very soon exploded. First in the case of the trenches, 
and next in the case of the tremendous amount of road- 
making and light railway making which was done behind 
the trenches, it was discovered that anybody who was good 
enough to fight was also good enough to make roads or, 
at any rate, could be made good enough after a very 
short training. 

Only the other day an ex-soldier of intelligence was 
interrogated by me in regard to this point. Knowing 
something of my soldier friend’s circumstances, I asked 
him whether he had ever dug and used pick-axe and 
spade before he entered the Army, either in trench work 
or road work. “No,” he replied.—‘ Did you find it 
very strange and difficult work, and were you only able 
to do half as much as people who had been agricultural 
labourers and so forth? ””°—‘‘ No; though it was quite 
new to me, I learnt it quite easily in a week or two and 
was soon able to do as well as the others, and that was 
what everybody felt.” The fact is, there is no mystery 
about the pick-axe and shovel if a man is brought up 
to the collar reasonably and humanely and not made 
to feel hopeless by some foolish sergeant or foreman who 
at the back of his mind is jealous of his mystery being 
profaned by amateurs and is always grumbling at the 
recruit, either in the trenches or on the road, beeause he 
does not use his spade according to Army or trade pattern. 

Other professional objections to the use of the unem- 
ployed on the roads are equally invalid, but they must 
be left over till another occasion. It is enough to say 
to-day that the notion that men cannot dig unless they 
have been used to it all their lives is as much a delusion 
as that they cannot be soldiers without three or four 
years’ previous training. J. St. Loe Stracuey, 





THE ISSUES AT LAUSANNE. 


TINHE best one can say of the Conference at Lausanne 

is that so far it has presented some hopeful signs, 
To begin with, Great Britain, France and Italy have 
kept a more solid front than a few weeks or months 
ago would have seemed possible. And it is not only the 
Great Powers who are united. The Balkan States— 
except, of course, Bulgaria, who is too bewildered at 
the moment to be quite sure whether she ought to throw 
in her lot with Turkey or with the Allies—are proving 
by their movements that they do not mean to allow 
Turkey to be the disturber of Europe if they can possibly 
restrain her. The Turks have been a little surprised 
and disappointed by this double demonstration of unity. 
No doubt they had hoped to be able to go on playing 
off not only the Allies against each other and the Balkan 
States against each other, but the Allies against the 
Balkan States. 

Another point to the good is that the British Govern- 
ment have been acting so calmly, so correctly, and in 
such a businesslike way that the whole atmosphere has 
enormously improved since Mr. Lloyd George was 
issuing warlike manifestos. If Mr. Lloyd George had 
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still been Prime Minister he would as likely as not have 
gone to Lausanne. He would have taken his Secretariat 
with him, and day by day highly-flavoured announce- 
ments would have been made which would probably 
have driven the French into storms of suspicion or 
resentment. Lord Curzon is particularly to be con- 
gratulated on the good use he has made of his oppor- 
tunities now that the proper functions of the Foreign 
Office have been restored. 

But though we may well be grateful for these improve- 
‘ments, it would be foolish to underestimate the difficulties 
which must be smoothed away at Lausanne before there 
can be any security in the Near East. Great Britain 
has gone to Lausanne with the one and only purpose 
of making peace. We have no other interest there. 
And in order to get this peace we must reconcile ourselves 
to the facts—many of them unpleasant. As events 
have turned out the Turk has once more to be accepted, 
and if possible tolerated, in Europe. Three years ago 
Turkey was helpless and divided and would have sub- 
mitted to almost any terms. Now it is quite otherwise. 
The delay was fatal. All we can do is to keep some 
check upon Turkey. She has gone to Lausanne not 
with peace as her principal aim, but determined to 
recover as much territory as she can and also to throw 
off as many restraints, such as the Capitulations, as 
she can get rid of. In the background of the Conference 
there are numerous delegates who have only shadowy 
interests or rights, but all of whom have this in common, 
that they do not regard peace as their principal object. 
There are the Russian Bolshevists, who may make the 
question of the Straits—the question which alone has 
given them the right of entrance—an excuse for raising 
almost any other problem under the sun, There are 
Syrians who are “ lobbying” at Lausanne in favour of 
setting up the ex-Khedive of Egypt as head of an Arab 
kingdom. The followers of Zaghlul are also laying 
demands before the Conference. With all these com- 
bustibles about it is too soon to speak of safety. What 
we hope, however, is that the united front of the Allies 
will cause the Kemalists to reflect that it is not really 
worth their while to challenge the whole of Europe. 

The Allies will greatly increase their chances of success 
if they do not make unnecessary presents of grievances 
to any party to the settlement. Russia, we think, has 
a larger interest in the whole business than has been 
admitted. Bulgaria is a country about which a mistake 
might easily be made. It seems to us desirable from 
every point of view that she should be given an outlet 
to the sea to the south. Greece, of course, always 
jealous of Bulgaria, would like to prevent this, and 
suggests that Bulgaria should receive a mere promise 
that her goods shall pass freely through Greek territory 
to the sea. Bulgaria naturally regards this as not 
good enough. She wants a corridor to the sea which 
she herself can possess and control. After all, the 
Treaty of Sévres gave her a perpetual lease of Dedea- 
gatch. As the Allies maintain their original decision 
that Greece ought to have Western Thrace they can 
help Bulgaria in a wise way without even appearing to 
be unfair to Greece. 

As regards the frontier of Eastern Thrace, Ismet 
Pasha has not so far been very hostile to the Allied 
proposals. If the Turks really agree to a considerable 
demilitarized zone on each side of the frontier much will 
have been gained. During the past few days Turkey 
has been demanding in particular that she should receive 
back the triangle of territory which she surrendered 
to Bulgaria in 1915 and which Bulgaria afterwards 
surrendered to Greece in 1920. Karagatch, the railway 


station of Adrianople, lies within the triangle, and this 








accounts for the Turkish wish to possess it again. But 
Turkey has really nothing to gain by getting back Kara. 
gatch unless she intends to make trouble. No doubt in 
that case it would be extremely useful. 

The intervention of Mr. Child, the American “ Ob- 
server ’’ at Lausanne, was natural and not unexpected 
for he laid down the old and excellent doctrine of the 
open door, with particular reference to Mosul. The 
only ground on which Mr. Child’s speech invited criticism 
was that it “‘ contained omissions.”” America, it may be 
logically complained, cannot formally declare her interest 
in the commercial affairs of the Old World and officially 
disembarrass herself of all responsibility for its polities, 
This is a present paradox which is receiving careful 
discussion in America and which, we are persuaded, will 
not indefinitely be maintained. 

On the whole, the Conference is in the strategical 
rather than in the tactical stage. The generals are 
deciding where to place their armies. They are looking 
for openings, watching for one another’s weak points, 
We must hope that good luck will attend the Conference 
to the end. But if this should not be—and certainly 
it is a good deal to hope for—our Government must 
bear in mind that in no case can we commit ourselves 
to expensive adventures. Our interest in the Straits is 
not greater than that of any other country, and is 
probably less. We ought absolutely to refuse to accept 
responsibilities which are not equally shared by others. 
We have read with particular interest the opinion of 
that cool and shrewd soldier, Sir William Robertson, 
who says that the importance of the whole question of 
the Straits has been greatly exaggerated and that there 
is nothing in it which could possibly justify us in going 
to war. 





IRELAND REVISITED. 

II.—A Lanp or GLoom. 
i ers years ago or so the visitor to Dublin was apt 
to be entertained with tales of the departed glories 
of thecity. Twenty years earlier, he was told, it had been 
the centre of a gay and cultivated social life. The noble 
Georgian houses in Merrion Square, FitzWilliam Square 
or St. Stephen’s Green—for the most part already given 
over to convents, Jesuit seminaries, doctors and dentists 
—had still been occupied by noblemen, country gentle- 
men or leading members of the Bar, and a genial and 
generous hospitality, of which the Viceregal Court was 
the centre, had still been the order of the day. Even 
in the days immediately preceding the Great War the 
visitor would probably have been little impressed by 
this praise of bygone times. Social life was, it is true, 
no longer centred in Dublin; it had been scattered 
among the villas which dotted the lovely countryside 
from the Hill of Howth to Killiney ; but hospitality was 
still as kindly and as lavish as ever, and, above all, the 
old cheerful optimism characteristic of Irishmen. still 
prevailed. If, even then, one drew a long face at the 
condition of Ireland, wondering how people could keep 
so cheerful a countenance when the country seemed on 
the very verge of civil war, the smiling comment would 
be: “If you had lived in Ireland all your life, you 
would be accustomed to these excursions and alarums 

and take them for what they are worth.” 

All this is now utterly changed. The old superficial 
gaiety which once charmed in Irish life is gone, and the 
general atmosphere in town and countryside is one of 
almost unrelieved gloom. Nor is the prevailing pes- 
simism confined to people of particular classes or political 
opinions. If possible, indeed, former Loyalists bear the 
miseries of the times with more philosophy and greater 
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«cheerfulness than do many former Nationalists and Sinn 


Feiners. This was, indeed, to be expected. For the 
Unionists had always foreseen and foretold what the 
effects of Irish self-government would be, and to a certain 
extent had discounted them beforehand. The National- 
ists, on the other hand, living largely in a world of 
deliberately created illusions, had expected from the 
revolution a new heaven and a new earth, and they find 
themselves only in anew hell. There is, of course, no public 
confession of their disillusionment. A public opinion, 
indeed, in the sense in which the term is used in Britain, 
there is not and never has been in Ireland; for public 
opinion is the product of free and open discussion, which 
in this land of explosive violence has always been perilous, 
if not impossible. Popular support, which is another 
thing, is apt to veer round suddenly to the side which— 
whatever the hidden sources of its power—seems likely 
to gain the upper hand. And so, at the present time, 
open criticism of the powers that be, or of the powers 
that may be to-morrow, is generally felt to be unhealthy, 
and the all but universal attitude is one of discreet support 
for the Free State Government, tempered by discreet 
politeness to the Republican enthusiasts who prowl round 
it with revolvers. 

In private, men express their opinions more freely, and 
their opinions seem to be in singular agreement. Indeed, 
there is little room for difference in one opinion—namely, 
that Ireland is just hell, a hell that is daily getting hotter, 
and from which there is no visible outlet. In those 
regions, principally of the South and West, where anarchy 
and terror are unchecked, I am told on good authority 
that all those who still have anything to lose, whether 
gentry, tradesmen or peasants, are praying for the return 
of the British Army and even of the “ Black-and-Tans.” 
Life-long Nationalists, even in regions less under the 
harrow, will confess—of course in confidence—they 
would never have attacked the Union had they known 
to what its overthrow would lead. What it has led to so 
far was tersely put to me the other day by an old friend, 
a brave and patriotic Irishman, who had fought for the 
Union to the last and is involved in its ruin. ‘“* Ireland,” 
he said, “‘ is bleeding to death.” 

The statement may seem exaggerated to the British 
public, which will read four columns of close print about 
the Ilford murder and skips the couple of paragraphs 
devoted by the newspapers (when space permits) to such 
minor happenings as the wholesale burning of country 
houses, the murdering of inoffensive people, the robbery 
of banks and shops by bands of armed ruffians, the 
torturing and outraging of gently nurtured women, and 
so on, in what will still be, until December 6th, part of 
the United Kingdom. But no one in Ireland, save the 
irresponsible young savages whose guns are giving them 
the time of their lives, will dispute its truth. It was 
admitted by the Free State Government itself when, on 
November 17th, four boys (the eldest was twenty-one) 
were shot, after trial by court-martial, for carrying 
revolvers in the streets of Dublin without authorization 
and with intent to kill. This course, said Mr. O'Higgins, 
Minister for Home Affairs, in the Dail, was taken “ in 
the hope of deterring those who were killing the nation,” 
and the Irish Independent summed up the justification 
put forward by General Mulcahy and other members of 
the Government as based on the facts “that there is a state 
of anarchy in the country ; that neither life nor property 
is safe ; that the whole fabric of society and industry has 
been assailed by the forces of destruction, and they are 
convinced that stern measures are necessary in order 
to save the life of the nation, which is at stake.” 

The Independent deprecates the severity of the sentence, 
but does not dispute the facts brought forward to justify 











this severity. They are, indeed, too patent to be disputed. 
Recent letters to the Spectator have given vivid pictures 
of the appalling conditions in parts of Ireland. They 
are but isolated examples of experiences the recital of 
which would fill volumes. ‘ No man’s house or cottage 
is now his castle,” said a Catholic gentleman from County 
Tipperary to me the other day. Those who are brave 
enough, or obstinate enough, still to live in lonely country 
houses are lucky if they escape with the necessity of 
harbouring bands of verminous ruffians, who, at the point 
of the revolver, demand bed and board in the name of 
the Republic. “It is not the inconvenience and the 
cost,”’ said one sufferer to me, “ it is the utter humilia- 
tion of it that hurts.” But these banditti too often have 
objects beyond board and bed. Even in Dublin and its 
suburbs no house is safe from invasion by bands of armed 
and masked men, sometimes in uniform, who demand 
admittance in the name of the I.R.A. on pretext of 
searching for arms and carry off every portable article 
of value. The home of an acquaintance of my own, 
recently married, was thus raided a week or two ago. 
He himself was pinioned and held, covered by revolvers, 
while his young wife was taken into a dark room and her 
arm twisted to make her tell where money and jewellery 
were hidden. Other women, as is too well known, have 
been less fortunate in similar circumstances. As for the 
general situation in Dublin, the following extract from a 
leading article in the Irish Times of November 21st may 
suffice to illustrate it :— 

“Apart from the accidents of warfare—the ambush, the stray 
bullet, the furiously driven lorry—the streets of Dublin are safe 
for nobody after nightfall. Highway robbery is rife. Shopkeepers 
are at the mercy of armed plunderers. Even in the broad light of 
day business men and their clerks are forced to ‘ stand and deliver.’ ” 

All this may be, as the writer of the article says, but 
“the backwash of our political disorders,” though there 
is reason to suspect an influence behind it all far more 
sinister than the mere determination of the criminal 
classes to make hay while the sun shines. This influence, 
part of a world-wide organization, has in Ireland found its 
opportunity not only in the collapse of ordered government 
and the rise to power of the forces of the underworld, 
but also—as in Russia—in the insatiable land-hunger of 
the peasants. Let one example out of very many suflice. 
About a month ago Tullamaine Castle, near Fethard, in 
co. Tipperary, was burned to the ground by masked men. 
Its owner, Captain E. C. Morel, is an Englishman, well 
known as a breeder of race-horses, and until recently 
M.F.H. of the Tipperary Hunt; he had spent much 
money on the place and was known as a generous employer 
who had paid high wages before any Wages Board was 
sct up. The outrage had but one object, cynically 
avowed. The Tullamaine estate had long since been 
sold under the Land Acts. The mansion and its owner 
were now to be cleared out in order that the two hundred 
acres or so of rich “‘ demesne ” might be divided free of 
charge among the “ people,” or, in other words, among 
the perpetrators of the crime. That is the common cry 
and the reason why so many fine places have gone up in 
flames. For the rest the peasants see in the general 
anarchy the opportunity for ridding themselves of all 
their obligations, public as well as private. If rents are 
not being paid, neither are rates and taxes. Starved of 
funds, neither the Central Government nor the local 
administrative bodies can long carry on. Even if she is 
not bled to death, Ireland must perish of anaemia unless 
there is a drastic change in her present condition. 

For this condition sober opinion in Ireland holds the 
late Government directly responsible. Indeed, even 
granted the necessity for last year’s surrender to Sinn 
Fein, it is difficult to speak calmly of the insensate folly 
which withdrew the British troops and disbanded the 
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police before any trustworthy force had been organized 
to replace them, or of the criminal negligence, or worse, 
which left whole depots of arms and ammunition scattered 
about the country for any mob of rapscallions to seize. 
Nor was this all. The arms, including sporting-guns, 
of the country gentry and other respectable citizens had 
been impounded by the Government, to be returned 
when peaceful conditions were restored. When Mr. 
Lloyd George’s “ Peace ” was established these arms were 
not returned to their owners but were handed over to the 
new “ authorities.” What this meant may be illustrated 
by a single example. A gentleman living near Cashel, 
in Tipperary, told me that after the Treaty he applied 
to the officer commanding the R.I.C. for the return of 
one of his guns, which he wanted for the purpose of 
scaring rooks. The officer’s reply was that his orders 
were to hand them over to M Cc , who had been 
appointed by the Provisional Government chief constable 
in Cashel. This man had been condemned to death 
three months before for murder (he had been caught 
examining the contents of a murdered officer’s despatch- 
case) andreprieved. ‘To him the arms were duly delivered 
and, since he presently joined the Republicans (it is 
unsafe to call them Irregulars), the whole collection of 
weapons fell into the hands of the very men against whom 
they were most needed for defence. Thus, in the absence 
of any effective police, decent people are left wholly 
unprotected. The measure of their danger differs in 
different parts of the country, for some districts, and 
even counties, have remained practically undisturbed ; 
but nobody knows whither the “ flying columns” will 
next extend their activities. It is small wonder that the 
prevailing feeling is one of despair and, in the case of 
those whose sentiment fer Crown and Empire stood the 
fiery test of the War, of bitter resentment at their betrayal 
and desertion. There is now but one cry in this tortured 
land—namely, for a Government, whatever may be its 
complexion or allegiance, that will be able to restore 
and to maintain order. AN OBSERVER. 


(To be continued.) 











TROY. 


FETE Allied officers and Turks who redraw the Neutral 


Zone at Chanak will trespass upon holy ground, | 


Only a few miles away, at the foot of the hills which fall 
away to the low shore opposite Tenedos, stand the last 
relics of that noble city which lives for ever in the pages 
of Homer. Two romances hang around the spot. One is 
the story of that most famous war of all time, the war 


that was waged for ten long years for the loveliest of women ; | 


the other is of a different, of a rarcr kind: it is a romance 
of scholarship. 

Exactly one hundred years ago a boy was born in the 
small town of Neu-Buckow, in Germany. His father kept 
a small grocer’s shop, and the boy, after receiving such 
education as seemed necessary for this profession, entered 
into the duties of the shop, preparing to continue the busi- 
ness after his father relinquished it. One night it happened 
that a commercial traveller, after doing his business, spent 
the evening with the family, and, being something of a 
classic, entertained them by declaiming a passage from the 
Iliad. The words meant nothing to the boy, or to his 
parents; but the wonderful music of the rolling lines 


produced on him an effect he had never experienced before. 
He eagerly questioned the traveller about the story which 
these lines related, and the places which they described. 
The former was easily supplied; but the second question 
the traveller confessed to be unanswerable, cither by 
himself or any other man, since the Iliad was merely 


fiction, and the people and scenes of the story had never 
really existed. 

This answer of the traveller’s was quite in accordance 
with the universal belief of the period. Even in ancient 
times the reality of the Iliad was in some doubt ; it is true 
that Alexander the Great, on his way to the East, ran three 
times, naked, round the supposed tomb of his ancestor, 
Achilles, but then Alexander had personal reasons for 
believing in Achilles’ existence. Modern scholarship had 
solved all the improbabilities of the Homeric story by 
simply assuming free play for the writer’s imagination. 
But the explanation completely failed to satisfy the boy. 
He felt convinced, he knew not why, that somewhere there 
had truly stood those topless towers of Ilium from which 
Helen had looked across the ringing plains toward the 
Grecian tents. And from that moment one sole ambition 
dominated him—to find the scenes of Homer’s story and 
to look upon Troy before he died. 

Years passed. The young man had migrated,when twenty- 
four, to St. Petersburg, where he remained for seventeen 
years, devoting himself to the two tasks which must prepare 
the realization of his dreams. He must first master the 
language of Homer, and learn all he could from the poems 
themselves ; and, secondly, he must acquire means suflicient 
to allow him to undertake his explorations. The first 
was doubtless the easier task; and when, in 1863, he at 
last started for the East, he had already formed the con- 
victions which guided him in his search. His proposals 
were ridiculed by scholars in all countries, and he was 
looked upon as a harmless madman, who in a few years 
would have expended his slender resources in futile search 
for another mythical El Dorado. For—so the learned men 
told him—not only was the Iliad too absurd to be anything 
but fiction, but also everyone knew that no civilization 
had ever existed in Greece and the Aegean archipelago 
prior to that of which the records have come down to us, 
How could there be mighty cities in the barbarism of those 
earlier centuries ? 

But Heinrich Schliemann, the son of the grocer of Neu- 
Buckow, went on his way. In 1870, having found at last 
a site which satisfied all his conditions, he started his 
excavations at a point a few miles south-east of the western 
entrance of the Dardanelles. Within a few days his work- 
men came upon what appeared to be the relics of a great 
wall, bearing the marks of war, and buried now under the 
dust of unnumbered centuries. As the excavation pro- 
| ceeded it became evident that this had been just such a 
city as the Troy of Homer. What can have been the emo- 
tions of Schliemann at this moment? His dream was 
realized ; he, single-handed, by the force of his conviction, 
had refuted the hitherto unquestioned belief of the world’s 
But his crowning achievement was yet to come, 





| 
scholars. 


| and even when that was done Schliemann himself did not 
| know the whole extent of his discovery. When the excava- 
tion at Troy was completed Schliemann passed over to 
Greece, and, having located its position at Mycenae, laid 
bare the very tomb of Agamemnon, the Greek commander 
at Troy, slain by his faithless wife on the day of his tri- 
umphal return. And he found there armour and weapons 
corresponding in every particular to those of Agamemnon, 
as deseribed in Homer. The proof was complete. Schilic- 
mann had been magnificently justified. 

But there was much more to do, and Schliemann, unfor- 
tunately, never lived to see the greatest of the discoveries 
which his enterprise had made possible. In his wake 
explorers flocked to Greece and Troy, and in all directions 
new finds rewarded them. At Hissarlik, the modern name 
of the site of Troy, no fewer than six cities were found super- 
imposed one upon the other. Five times had the fortress 
been stormed and razed to the ground, and five times 
it had been rebuilt; for in those ages it had been the 
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stronghold of the robber kings who levied toll upon the 
teeming trade of the Dardanelles, then, as now, the most 
important channel of water in the world. 

But all these excavators—in Greece, in the islands, and 
in Asia Minor—found themselves confronted by the same 
problem. Neither Troy, nor Mycenae, nor any of these 
buried cities seemed to be the centre of this newly-dis- 
covered civilization ; they were provincial markets of some 
mighty lost metropolis. Years passed before the accumu- 
lated evidence at last pointed in one direction, and in the 
neglected island of Crete the key of the mystery was found. 
There were disclosed the glorious relics of a civilization 
whose antiquity was equalled only by that of Egypt. Dates 
mean little to us, but their significance becomes startling 
when we realize that the great city of Cnossos (the capital 
of the mighty kings of Crete who ruled all the eastern 
Mediterranean), which was finally taken and destroyed 
about one thousand years before Christ, had then stood as 
long as Rome, the Eternal City, has stood to-day. “ I’ve 
stood upon Achilles’ tomb,” wrote Byron, “and heard 
Troy doubted: time will doubt of Rome.” Not if we 
remember the name of Heinrich Schliemann ! 

C. M. Harnes. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE QUESTION OF A LEVY ON CAPITAL IN 
SWITZERLAND. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 

Sir,—The Swiss Constitution presents a happy combination 
of Representative Government and Direct Democracy, the 
purpose of which is the gradually exact incorporation of the 
people’s will with the State. To secure this end, Switzerland 
has worked out successfully a machinery of cross reference as 
between the people and their mandatories. Reference to the 
people is binding upon representative public bodies in the 
cases therefor specified. In others, the people may force the 
reference by petition. And, for the remainder, intervention is 
allowed to the people by someone initiating legislation, over 
the heads of the regular mandatories, for reference to the body 
politic of the nation. The key-note in the organization of 
Swiss political life is thus seen to be finality by reference- 
This is the Swiss statute of limitations. In some cases refer- 
ence to the people is as by a standing order of the House, in 
others reference is on petition, in others still legislation is 
moved from among the people, by petition also. In this last 
case, the machinery is that described by James Bryce (Modern 
Democracies, vol. i., pages 418-419), which he calls Popular 
Constitutional Initiative. 

This initiative is a call, emanating from at least 50,000 
electors, that the Federal Executive shall report, the Federal 
legislatures shall debate and vote, upon the irresponsibly 
drafted amendment to the Constitution. The governing 
bodies may recommend adoption of the draft amendment thus 
legally brought in from the outside. They may recommend 
its rejection. They may recommend an alternative amend- 
ment oftheirown. Anamendment to the Federal Constitution 
sprouting up in that way from among the people, examined 
by their legislators and referred to the vote of the nation for 
rejection or approval, becomes a valid embodiment in the 
Constitution on two conditions, which it must simultaneously 
obtain : the majority of the voters and the majority of the 
States (cantons). An amendment accepted by* popular 
majority vote may yet be lost on the second point, which is 
decisive for the negative. 

On Sunday, the 3rd of December, the Swiss people will 
adjudicate upon a Constitutional amendment coming before 
them in the above defined form. The Government’s report 
upon the proposed Bill is that the people are recommended to 
reject it, with no alternative. The present initiative may be 
compared particularly with two which the people ratified and 
which a majority of the cantons accepted. These successful 
initiatives proceeded from a craving of the people for a 
legalizing of two prohibitions of the moral order, that of 





absinthe in 1908, and that of gaming tables in 1920. The 
public good has been well served by those prohibitions, and 
there has been no reactionary movement to weaken them. 
The present initiative is of the same order. But it is not free 
from political bias or class feeling. Suspicion of being a 
genuine attempt at spoliation may be cast uponit. It has not 
been put forward by a self-denying group of well-meaning 
citizens, but comes from the headquarters of the Socialistic 
party, which has experienced in Switzerland an increase, 
though far from being of such political importance as its 
recent growth in Great Britain. The party alleges that, 
through one levy laid upon all forms of wealth, it aims at 
forming a Federal fund to be employed in procuring the social 
welfare of the people, by means which, in the language of 
political warfare, are styled State Socialism. It has to be 
remarked, in extenuation of this step taken by the “‘ Direction ” 
of the Socialistic party in Switzerland, as the name runs in the 
preamble of the Bill, that social reforms by State action are 
not so far advanced in Switzerland as in Great Britain. Yor 
instance, there is no State provision for the aged. The present 
proposal professes to proceed from a sense of public duty to 
the déshérités de la vie,a sense in itself very widely spread and 
highly esteemed in Switzerland, but in whose service the 
Socialists are now the first to come out before the people as an 
organized party. This goes to their credit for what it is worth. 
Whether it be meritorious worth or not need not be discussed 
at present. There is no doubt that, whatever support the 
initiative may command at the poll, they hope that the 
hardness of the times may bring it to them ; while the opponents, 
who will have to find the money if the Bill passes, are hoping to 
derive from the same economic calamity a voting power 
sufficient to bring about rejection. 

The nineteen articles of the amendment, irrespective of 
their order, may be summarized as follows :— 

The Confederation lays one single levy upon wealth, payable 
in three yearly instalments, with a view to enable first itself, 
then the 22 cantons and every Swiss parish (political commune) 
to bring to fruition the people’s claim to social welfare. 

All wealth, whether privately owned or otherwise, comes 
within the levy. 

The following are exempt, as already answering the purpose: 
(1) the State, the services of the State, the funds of the State or 
funds placed under its management, State monopolies, the Swiss 
national bank. (2) The communes, public corporations and 
official boards, ecclesiastic foundations and all establishments 
in the proportion of their wealth employed in serving public 
interests. (3) Any other corporation, establishment or insti- 
tute, for that portion of its wealth which is employed, or the 
returns upon which are employed, in the maintenance of 
public worship, public education and for the relief or social 
welfare of the poor, the sick, the old, the incapable, or serving 
any other purpose of general utility. 

The liability rests severally and in every case on the totality 
of the wealth assets, debts being deducted. Then come a 
certain number of reservations in behoof of the taxpayers 
whose cumulative personal wealth would not run into five 
figures, reckoned in £’s sterling. With regard to companies 
(Sociétés anonymes), &c., the paid-up capital is exempt, and 
50 are their reserve funds, in so far as used to maintain insti- 
tutions or contribute to purposes of public utility or of general 
interest, provided the appropriation be effective. 

For private persons, the levy ranges from 8 per cent. on the 
capital liable to 60 per cent. when exceeding three million 


francs (£120,000). The wealth of married people is 
totalized. 

For corporations there is one uniform levy of ten 
per cent. 

Payment in approved public securities may be accepted, or 
requested. 


Then come clauses apportioning the proceeds of the levy as 
between the Federal State (60 per cent.), the cantons (20 per 
cent.), and the communes (20 per cent.). 

The penal clauses are of the most stringent character, with 
State registration of every form and instrument of wealth. 

The validity of this Constitutional amendment expires with 
the completion of the levy. 

We shall know by Sunday evening next what the majority 
of the Swiss people think of this imposition.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. F. Rocer, 

Geneva, November 26th. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP.—SMALL MEANS 

TOWARD A GREAT END. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Srr,—-Will you grant me space for a few simple and prosaic 
suggestions in relation to the important question of ways and 
means of further improving the relations between Great 
Britain and the United States ? The efforts of your journal in 
that direction are cordially appreciated by American journal- 
ists—of whom I am one, being an editorial writer on the 
Chicago Daily News—and perhaps my ideas will commend 
themselves to you. Let us bear in mind that national relations, 
like family life, are very considerably influenced by little 
things—daily incidents, first impressions, superficial conclu- 
sions and the like—and that the tens of thousands of American 
tourists and business men who pay short visits to England and 
return home with certain notions and feelings contribute, 
directly and indirectly, toward the formation of public opinion 
in respect of American policy toward Britain and Europe at 
Jarge. The American Government is, as a rule, extremely 
sensitive to the drift of popular sentiment, and that sentiment 
can be moulded in many ways by those who sincerely desire 
friendly and mutually profitable relations between the two 
great English-speaking empires. May I give my suggestions 
concrete and definite form ? 

1. The average American complains that he finds very little 
American news in the best London newspapers. An occasional 
‘able dispatch, an editorial comment perhaps, and that is all. 
*“ America does not exist for Europe” is the stereotyped 
remark of Americans in England. This is not true, of course, 
but those who spend only a fortnight or so in England are 
justified in forming that unfair conclusion. Why cannot your 
zreat newspapers establish a regular ** American column” 
for the benefit not alone of American visitors, but also of 
Englishmen interested in American affairs and American 
problems ? Cables are not sufficient. Why not use American 
dailies and weeklies as raw material for a daily column devoted 
to America? Interesting and significant things occur con- 
stantly in Chicago, in St. Louis, in San Francisco, in Portland, 
in other American cities, and the civic, industrial and political 
life of America affords ample food for reflection even to old- 
world men and women of education and intelligence. I would 
most earnestly urge the establishment of a daily ** American 
column ” in each of your big and well-edited newspapers. 

2. The American can find no place in London where the 
weckly and monthly and quarterly reviews of his own country 
are to be had for perusal. No public, or private, or semi- 
public library offers such facilities, though in America there 
is not a town of importance that does not offer them to 
Englishmen, or other foreigners. Surely London can afford 
to maintain a reading-room and library for the benefit of 
Americans who would like to glance at such reviews as the 
Nation, the Independent, the Outlook, the New Republic, the 
North American Review, the Atlantic, &e. They would gladly 
pay a small fee for the use of such a place. One can obtain 
at the British Museum American periodicals of the Civil War 
period, or of the early years of the present century. But no 
current American periodicals and no “ back-numbers” are 
to be procured anywhere in London, The writer has made 
inquiries, and no one, literally no one, hes heard of a library 
and reading-room in London in the American sense of these 
terms! It would pay the banks and merchants to establish, 
jointly, such an institution. 

3. There is no American bookshop in London, and no 
American corner in any other bookshop. Where can one 
find an American up-to-date book catalogue ? Lven writers 
and students cannot * foliow * American intellectual develop- 
ments. They have no adequate or facile means of ascertaining 
what American sociologists, economists, educators and civic 
reformers are saying and doing. ‘To order an American book 
or magazine is to embark upon a most uncertain adventure ! 
And how is one to know what to order if there are no catalogues, 
lists, brief digests of current literature? Is not London rich 


and big enough to maintain at least one good American 
bookshop, with a trained and competent clerk in charge to 
answer queries, keep scrap-books, watch American critical 





reviews and publishers’ announcements, and, generally, keep 
in touch with American letters and periodical literature ? 

Let me repeat that the suggestions I am making are not 
particularly ** dramatic ” or significant. They have to do with 
small, prosaic matters. That such matters have cumulative 
effects that are not negligible from the view-point of statesmen 
and other workers of vision and high aims. America must 
know England and Europe better than she does. England 
must know America better than she does. Knowledge and 
understanding make for sympathy, co-operation and peace. 
Let us not ignore small means, provided they are right means, 
means calculated to promote the great end in view.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Vicror S. Yarros, 

The Chicago Daily News, Trafalgar Buildings, 

Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 





BRITAIN’S OLD LOANS AND THE AMERICAN DEBT. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—A letter on these loans appeared in your issue of 
October 14th, p. 495, over the signature of Mr. Francis 
Moore. Commenting on this letter, you say, ** it is irrelevant 
and contrary to justice to talk as although old loans made by 
us to particular States can be counted in any way as a 
* set-off.” They are no more a ‘ set-off’ than is the money 
owed to us by France, Italy, and other European Powers. 
- . « The Washington Government is no more responsible for 
the debts of Florida than the British Government for the 
debts of Dublin, Melbourne, Pretoria and Rhodesia. Any 
suggestion in a contrary direction is justly resented by the 
United States.” One hesitates to differ with what is doubt- 
less a well-considered opinion, but in making your pronounce- 
ment you appear to have overlooked one or two essential 
points. I think it can readily be shown that the claim that 
these old debts be brought into the settlement of our 
indebtedness to the United States is not only no hardship, 
but is just. These debts were incurred by the individual 
States named by your correspondent prior to the War of 
1861-65. These debtor States at the time the loans were made 
formed part of the Union from which they seceded, becoming 
an independent power, and, as a result of the Civil War, 
became a conquered country. In taking over these con- 
quered States and bringing them again within the Union 
the United States acquired their assets, and, as a consequence, 
became liable for any debts due to neutrals. It has also to 
be recollected that under the Constitution of the United 
States (11th Amendment) citizens of another or a foreign 
State are prevented from bringing suits against a State in a 
Federal court, while the individual States not being Sovereigns 
can only be called to account by a Foreign Power through 
the National Government. The United States Government, 
therefore, have it in their power to compel the defaulting 
States to recognize and meet their obligations. There is 
no desire to wound the susceptibilities of the United States 
in bringing these long overdue debts to their recollection 
and asking for a settlement. The United States Government 
are absolutely opposed to Repudiation by any State or 
Government. This is shown by the utterances of Mr. 
Secretary Hoover, Mr. T. E. Burton, of the Funding Com- 
mission, and other American public men. The fact that 
two years ago West Virginia, acting under compulsion, and 
after determined efforts to evade the judgment of the Supreme 
Court, has at last made a settlement, shows clearly that the 
debts due by these other defaulting States are collectable. 
In view of these facts it is hardly fair to the United States 
to say that any suggestion in a contrary direction (that is, 
to ask for payment of what is justly due and owing to British 
investors) is “* justly resented.”-——I am, Sir, &e. 





Edinburgh. Younc J. PENTLAND, 
MINORITY ELECTIONS. 
[To the I:ditor of the Srecrator.] 


Sir,—The figures officially published by the Secretary to the 
Proportional Representation Society show conclusively that 
if the system advocated by that body had been in force at the 
recent General Election no Party would have secured the 
clear working majority without which the King’s Government 
cannot be effectively carried on, and it would thus have been 
again necessary to resort to the expedient of a Coalition, 
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one 
which the great majority of the electorate have so emphatically 
condemned. It is certain that, in normal conditions, the 
same dilemma would invariably recur, and I cannot but 
think that some simple form of alternative voting would be 
preferable to a more intricate system which would puzzle the 
average elector, and the outcome of which would be the death- 
blow to single-party government. 

The comments of Mr. Lloyd George and others upon the 
apparent anomaly that the present administration is in power 
by virtue of a minority vote are to a large extent fallacious. 
Not only have the 57 uncontested returns (three-fourths of 
which fell to the Conservatives) been left out of account, but 
also the very important fact that the non-Conservative 
candidates were in opposition, not only to the Government 
nominees, but to each other. An analysis of the figures at the 
triangular by-election at Newport, Monmouth (a typical 
industrial constituency, by the way), in October last, and of 
those for the same constituency at the General Election in 
November, shows that a majority of the Liberal clectors 
decided to support the Government candidate when the 
contest had resolved itself into a straight fight between 
Conservatism and “ Labour,” and it may fairly be deduced 
that that candidate would have headed the poll if an alternative 
vote had been exercisable at the October election. Speaking 
generally, it is to me inconceivable that any Conservative or 
moderate Liberal elector would, by preference, transfer his or 
her vote, alternatively, to a Socialist candidate in a triangular 
contest.—I am, Sir, &c., A. d. B. 





* A BIGOT AND AN ORANGEMAN.” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—I enclose an extract from Borrow’s Lavengro, dealing 
with Ulster. I thought it might interest your readers :— 


“Oh yes! It is easier to apply epithets of opprobrium to people 
than to make yourself acquainted with their history and position. 
They are a remarkable body of men who during two centuries 
have fought a good fight in Ireland in the cause of civilization and 
religious truth ; they are sent as colonists, few in number, into a 
barbarous and unhappy country, where, ever since, though sur- 
rounded with difficulties of every kind, they have maintained 
their ground; theirs has been no easy life, nor have their lines 
fallen upon very pleasant places ; amidst darkness they have held 
up a lamp, and it would be well for IRELAND were all her children 
like these her adopted ones. But they are fierce and sanguinary, 
it is said. Ay, ay, they have not unfrequently opposed the king’s 
sword to the savage pike. But they are bigoted and narrow- 
minded. Ay, ay, they do not like idolatry and will not bow the 
knee before a stone. But their language is frequently indecorous. 
Go to, my dainty one, did ye ever listen to the voice of Papist 
cursing. They have virtues the Irish Protestants, numerous ones, 
and their virtues are their own, their industry, their energy, and 
their undaunted resolution are their own. They have been vilified 
and traduced—but what would Ireland be without them ? 
repeat that it would be well for her were all her sons no worse 
than these much calumniated children of her adoption.’ 


—I am, Sir, &c., X. 





IRELAND REVISITED. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,— Business takes me to Dublin at certain intervals. After 
reading the article on ‘Ireland Revisited” in the last 
issue of the Spectator I was struck by the wonderful 
picture it conveyed to me of the condition of Dublin a month 


ago, as I found it. I did not see the writing on the walls of 


| 








Glasnevin, but I was told it read, ‘“* Move up, Mick, make | 


” 


These words are more poignant, for Mick 
F. 


room for Dick. 
stands for Michael Collins.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE QUESTION OF PALESTINE. 
| To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—There is no parallel between the Balfour Declaration 
and Shylock’s Bond. In the Bond Antonio signed away a 
pound of his own flesh, whereas in the Declaration Lord 
Balfour signed away a pound of an Arab’s flesh. Moreover, 
Shylock’s Bond was produced in open court, whereas we have 
only been allowed to see one-half of the Balfour Agreement, 
namely, his Declaration.—I am, Sir, &c., J. S. 

THE UNIONIST VICTORY. 
[To the Editor of the Srectator.]} 





Sir,—Well, you have won at last. The complete collapse of | 


Lioyd Georgeism has justified your persistent attacks, Glasgow 


hangs its head with shame, but it is not really Labour. ‘* Vote 


for —— and get your rent back ” is a big bribe to poor folk.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. C. G. 
Glasgow. 
THE ELUSIVE SHAKESPEARE. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Your reviewer, in his letter headed “ The Elusive 
Image,” which is published in your issue of November 25th, 
has treated Sir Sidney Lee with very great discourtesy. The 
sneer contained in the concluding sentence of his opening 
paragraph is, I venture to think, Sir, unworthy of the Spectator. 
and brings it down to the level of some of the less reputable 
daily papers (*‘ No names, no pack-drill,”’ as we used to say 
in the Army). 
Setting aside the question of good manners, I do not feel 
that your reviewer has defended himself with any degree of 
success in his “ verbosa et grandis epistula,”’ even though, 
in Greek fashion, he has brought his children into court to 
arouse sympathy. He has, in point of fact, been guilty of two 
further errors in the matter of the Eastward Ho! incident. 
Accurate writing is not of necessity dull, nor is slipshod 
writing invariably lively. He would do well to take to heart 
the advice of the Lord High Chancellor :— 
“Ere I go into court I will read my bricf through, 
(Said I to myself—said I,) 
And I'll never take work I’m unable to do, 
(Said I to myself—said I.)” 
Your reviewer has also made an inexpensive gibe at my 
academic status. To this I can best reply with the words 
of Lord Tolloller :— 
“High rank involves no shame, 
We boast an equal claim 
With him of humble name 
To be respected!” 
—I am, Sir, &c., R. F. Parrerson, D.Litt. 
10, Dunure Street, Maryhill, Glasgow. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—I have again to thank your reviewer for pleasant 
words about my book: but he has made a slight mistake, 
He says he has given reasons against the Baconian authorship. 
May I tell him, so have I? I am not a Baconian; and, 
among other almost insuperable objections, I say in the book 
that I cannot imagine Bacon as the writer of Coriolanus. 
The mentality revealed in that play is so repulsive, and so 
altogether foreign to Bacon's. 

Your reviewer truly says that we know more about 
Shakespeare the actor than we know about Webster or Ford. 
That is just the trouble. If we knew no more about Shake- 
speare than we know about Webster, we should have less 
difficulty. It is what we do know about him that makes it 
difficult—for some of us impossible—to believe he wrote 
the great plays.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Willersey, Glos. Greorce HookHam. 


DACTYLIC VERSE IN ENGLISH. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—May I point out that the first six lines of The Bride of 
Abydos supply what is wanted in fuller measure than the two 
quoted by Mr. Omond from Dryden's Albion and 
They run thus: 


lines 
Albanius ? 


** Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 

Where the rage of the vulture and love of the turtle 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine 
But the need of “ catalectic effect” 
Byron's original scheme for the stanza at the end of the 
fourth line, and after the seventh line it is no longer traceable. 
—TI am, Sir, &c., Artucr C, JENNINGS. 


” 


‘ 


apparently defeats 


Bath. 
THE MAID-OF-ALL-WORK’S EPITAPH. 
[To the Editor of the SpeCTATOR.] 
Sir,—You remember that some time ago you _ printed 


versions of the epitaph of a maid-of-all-work who was “ going 
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to do nothing for ever and ever” ? Now, Miss Pieignier, of 
31 Rosebery Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 2, called upon me 
recently and said that she had a copy of the epitaph made 
by her grandmother, Mrs. Whiteside, before 1860, and she 
left a copy of it with me. Miss Pleignier said that the stone 
was in Bushey Churchyard, and that she wrote to the Rector, 
asking if she might see it. He replied in a letter of 
January 10th, 1916, saying that the stone was destroyed. 
She, doubting, went to Bushey and found the stone in a heap 
of rubbish. 

Miss Pleignier came to me and asked me to take steps to 
have the stone preserved. ‘To me it is a very “ human docu- 
ment,” and quite worth saving, but,what power have I in 
such a matter ? But it occurred to me that I might present 
the matter to your judgment, and that perhaps you might feel 
disposed to give it some publicity, which might have the 
effect of saving the stone. It seems to me that it might be 
lodged somewhere in safety. I have not, however, had the 
opportunity of verifying Miss Pleignicr’s statements as to 
her visit and sight of the stone. 

I append a copy of her grandmother's copy of the lines :— 

‘“* Here lies a poor woman who always was tired, 

For she lived in a place where help wasn’t hired, ? 
Her last words on earth were, ‘ Dear friends, I am going 
Where washing ain’t done nor sweeping nor sewing, 

And everything there is exact to my wishes, 

For there they don’t eat, there’s no washing of dishes, 

I'll be where loud anthems will always be ringing 
(But having no voice, I'll be out of the singing). 

Don’t mourn for me now, don’t mourn for me never, 

Vor I'm going to do nothing for ever and ever.’ ”’ 

—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. Waits BupGE. 


British Museum. 





LONELY ANGLO-INDIAN CHILDREN. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Sin,—On September 9th last you published an article on this 
subject, in which you included a letter received from me 
informing you that I had been appointed by the Mothers’ 
Union as their correspondent in this matter. My duty, on 
behalf of the Mothers’ Union, is to open a register of homes, 
approved for registration after sullicient inquiry, and also 
to receive applications from the parents of children in India 
who need such homes and to supply them with the addresses 
of suitable homes. The response to your article in the 
Spectator has been very encouraging as regards homes, but 
less encouraging as regards parents abroad secking homes. 
No doubt the reason is that it is not easy to convey, all at 
onee, to scattered English families in India the information 
that their children’s needs can be met if they will only 
communicate with me, or with the Mothers’ Union. 

As the result of your article, I have now registered, after 
full inquiry in each case, more than eighty homes in England 
to which children can be sent with confidence. The charges 
vary from two to three guineas a week. Sometimes complete 
charge would be assumed ; sometimes good schools are also 
available ; sometimes only holiday homes are offered. Some 
of the homes offered are extraordinarily good. So good 
that parents would be fortunate who sent their children 
to them. 

On the other hand, the number of children for whom 
applications have reached me is enly ten, and I have had 
no serious difliculty in placing all of them. I am left to 
regret that so many excellent homes should be available 
and that not enough children are coming forward to enjoy 
their advantages. I know that the demand exists in India 
and I am confident that the organization now set up will 
shortly become better known. I may add that the whole 
organization is, of course, voluntary. No charges are made 
and no fees are reccived. We need no financial assistance, 
but I am asking every applicant, whose name is registered, 
to pay one shilling towards the cost of postage. For the 
present I am inviting only children from India, but I hope 
soon to be able to deal with English children from all hot 
countries. Ata later date we hope to be able to extend our 
invitation and assistance to English children from all parts 
of the Empire. Let me again thank you for the kind and 


most helpful assistance of the Spectator, without which we 
could do so little to make our wants and our organization 
Permit me again to add that Ictters should be 


known, 





addressed to the Mothers’ Union, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
or direct to me at 4 Ashburn Place, London, S.W. 7.—I ams, 
Sir, &c., MILDRED Kircuin, 





CHRISTMAS DELICACIES. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—At a time when we are all laying in our store of Christ. 
mas delicacies, I would crave space to bring to your readers’ 
notice an association of facts which may have escaped them, 
A great many of these delicacies come normally from Asia 
Minor through the port of Smyrna, where a short while ago 
was a flourishing colony of English traders. When disaster 
overtook that city these unfortunate people, who numbered 
about a thousand, were compelled to flee at a moment's 
notice, some to Malta, others to Cyprus, Mitylene and even 
to England. They arrived in these places without funds, 
with only the scantiest clothing and in most cases absolutely 
ruined ; for their money was locked up in the country they 
had been forced to leave, where the warehouses were crowded 
with the dried fruits, &c., ready to be exported. 

These British refugees, whose plight is little known, have a 
very special call on the pity and generosity of their fellow- 
countrymen. The season is an apt one for their appeal, 
Is it too much to hope that when we are buying these deli- 
eacies in which it was their business to deal, we may think 
of these stricken Englishmen and help them? Charity is 
very bitter Christmas fare for them. Ours cannot but be 
sweeter for the knowledge that we have done something to 
mitigate their sufferings. Donations are very urgently re- 
quired by the Imperial War Relief Fund, General Buildings, 
Aldwych, London, W.C. 2.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SEcRETARY, Imperial War Relief Fund, 





THE McGRIGOR FAILURE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Srir,—* Qui facit per alium facit per se.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
74 New North Road, Huddersfield. Geo. T. Lowe, 








A SATIRE. 
—<—__—- 
GALLAGHER’S. 
(A Ballad of the War.) 
ATTEND all ye who list to hear ould Ireland’s trumpet blow ¢ 
I sing a Free State feat of arms against the wily foe. 
*T was in the middle av the night we stharted for the wars 
In lorries, Crossleys, motors, and McGinty’s jauntin’ kyars. 
The girls kem out to wish us luck ; we enthertained no fears: 
We had nine Major-Gincrals an’ fourteen Brigadiers ! 
Likewise of Colonel-Commandants we musthered just a 
score, 

Wid Majors, Captains, Adjutants, an’ Subalterns galore. 
An’ ay full privates we had wan—he danger wud not shun— 
Brave Martin Daniel O’Bedad who sarved the Lewis gun. 


An’ first we shelled the workhouse, but our missiles did not 
hit, 

An’ all the paupers kem outside, enthreatin’ us to quit. 

They said they were good Threaty men, as we cud plainly 
see ; 

So then we bombed the lock-up, an’ set all the prisoners free. 

Two groceries an’ the Orange Hall in smithereens we 
smashed, 

An’ then on Gallagher's Hotel wid fiery valour dashed. 

But this the inimy held in force, an’ now begun the fun : 

** Bould O’Bedad,” our Leader cried, “* bring up the Lewis 
gun!” 

Two mortial days we swept the sthrects, the air wid howls 
was filled ; 

The bullets rained on Gallagher’s, but divil a wan was killed ! 

At lenth says Private O’Bedad, “ This thing will niver do— 

We must desthroy the faitures av that most onholy crew.” 

That night the Lewis gun he tuk to Gallagher’s back dure— 

It jammed an’ burst, an’ blew him up, but made our triumph 
sure ! 

Thus was our only private lost, though he the victory won, 

Bould Martin Daniel O°’Bedad who sarved the Lewis gun. 

J.C. S. 
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THE THEATRE. 


THE LAST WALTZ ”’—GAIETY. ‘“ THE NINE 
O’CLOCK REVUE ”—LITTLE. 


* An! you are cold! You won’t save yourself! You don’t 
realize the full, passionate, primitive thrill of life ! ”’ (or words 
to that effect) exclaims the heroine of The Last Waltz to its 
hero. I did so sympathize—of course he didn’t! It was the 
surroundings. One can’t feel “‘ the primitive thrill of life ” 
in a station hotel. And that was what Messrs. Harker and 
Terraine’s conception of castles and ballrooms resembled. 
Lieut. Jack Merrington preferred death ; he was deaf to the 
pleadings of an enamoured heroine, and even to the lure of a 
most engaging toy train which had strayed out of Messrs. 
Somebody’s grand Christmas bazaar to puff and trundle 
in the middle distance of the Gaiety. Of course, he wrapped 
up his pessimism in some talk of honour and a parole, but 
the heavy gilt and the red Turkey carpets and the mosaic 
were at the bottom of it. Probably no musical comedy of 
the last ten years has ever had worse dresses and scenery. 
Surely it is part of the bargain that the ladies of the chorus 
should at least be “ dainty” and well-turned-out! It is 
surely on that score chiefly that they are excused nimbleness 
and finish in dancing and a singing voice! However, there 
was one delightful character, charmingly acted, in the play. 
That was the character who would have appeared in an Eliza- 
bethan playbill as *‘ A Poor Gulled Gentleman.” Mr. Billy 
Leonard gives us a careful portrait of an amiable and rich 
young nincompoop who for the life of him cannot make up 
his mind which of three pretty sisters he wants to marry. 
Of this young person, who has, in spite of his complete incom- 
petence in all the affairs of life a certain innocent slyness, 
Mr. Leonard makes a genuinely engaging figure. Chance 
after chance is given him of making an easy laugh at the 
expense of a little exaggeration of tone. Again and again 
he resists it and brings his innocuous young man through the 
entire piece the Reiner Tor that he had at first intended. 
His performance is an admirable example of aesthetic con- 
tinence and good taste that might be followed with advantage 
by the actor of many a more ambitious part. 

But even with Mr. Leonard’s heroic and lonely stand it 
is a relief to turn from the immense solidities of the piece at 
the Gaiety to the charm and intimacy and cleverness of the 
Little Theatre. The opening moments of The Nine o'clock 
Revue are really exceedingly funny. The manager of the 
show, suddenly realizing that all the other revues have begun 
three-quarters of an hour earlier, resolves upon a desperate 
effort to catch up. The result is a lightning impression of all 

he scenes out of all the revues, each infinitely potted and each 

cut short in mid-career by the fall of a hasty curtain. Not 
less ingenious is the dramatized “ slop fiction” serial, which 
is not only extraordinarily funny, but fertile and genuinely 
satiric. For these two, for the ever-charming Miss Beatrice 
Lillie’s ‘* William the Conk,” and for a very funny conversa- 
tion called ‘*‘ Backing a Winner,” it is well worth while to 
endure the foolish platitudes of ‘A Song of Persia” and 
** Canadian Capers.” Several of Mr. Bobby Blythe’s songs 
must also be set down in the debit account. The rest of the 
turns are good, and the Little Theatre makes an exceedingly 
agreeable sctting for this sort of performance. TARN. 





OLD MASTERS. 
A LOAN collection of old masters is being exhibited at Messrs. 
Agnew and Son’s galleries, 43 Old Bond Street, on behalf 
of Lord Haig’s appeal for ex-Service men. It is an exhibition 
of masterpieces, but dominated, for me, by one picture, 
Rubens’s Portrait of a Man (No. 10). The Turners that 
flank it seem to be flimsy smudges quivering under its masterful 
dignity and wise truth. Van Dyck’s famous hands are 
weak compared to the immense virility and consummate 
painting of this solid citizen’s, nor has Hals ever painted 
texture with a greater economy or precision than Rubens 
has shown here, It is interesting to compare this portrait 





with the fine Van Dyck Cesare Alessandro Scaglia, Abbé #6 
Strapherde (No. 37). Rubens so steadily refuses to give 
poetry or nobility to his sitters. He had neither himself. 
His man is an earthy man, superbly painted, truthfully seen, 
brutally expressed. Van Dyck, on the other hand, must 
always endow his sitter with something of his own elegance 
and culture. Van Dyck was a finer man; at least, he saw 
more beautifully. But who in the world has ever painted 
better than Rubens? The Van Dyck oil sketch of two baby 
heads, Princess Elizabeth and Henry, Duke of Gloucester 
(No. 2), however, shows him at his best as a painter. The 
dimpling flesh of the boy’s head is exquisite. Perhaps the 
most beautiful picture in the exhibition, as it certainly is 
second only to Rubens in the quality of its paint, is the 
Vermeer van Delft, The Lute Player (No. 33). It is a lyric of 
luminous, clean colour, of form subtle, true, and certainly 
painted. The folds of the dress between the knees, the 
moulding of the face and the left hand in particular, show an 
amazing dexterity of brushwork. The Rembrandts are, as 
usual, disappointing. He always seems so much greater to 
me when I am away from him. But the Titus (No. 18) and 
the Tobit and his Wife (No. 35) almost satisfy, although the 
best Rembrandts only can“ enthuse” me. Iam very suspicious 
of the like of Tobit and his Wife. Its poetry seems to me 
to be literary rather than the poctry of paint that we have 
seen in the Vermeer. I have a prejudice for defined form. 
Ambrogio de Predis’s Portrait of a Lady (said to be Lucrezia 
Crivelli) (No. 8) is an exquisite work in his Leonardesque 
manner, obviously reminiscent of the famous Beatrice 
D’ Este (?) at Milan. A suffused olive tone gives a striking 
unity of colour to the picture. The Hals portrait (No. 12) 
is a dashing performance, a little uncertain in execution 
(for Hals) and lacking in his usual dignity and solidity, but 
with exquisite qualities of perception and vivacity. There 
are two Titians, one, The Virgin and Child (No. 31), from 
the early period of Georgione’s influence, and the other a 
late version of the Venus and Adonis (No. 14). The drawing 
of No. 14 is deplorable and it lacks the rich glow of colour 
that is so pleasing in No. 31. The picture is, however, a 
fascinating example of Titian’s wonderful return on himself, 
and a more significant work than the other somewhat easy 
composition. A Music Party, by Ter Borch (No. 18), is one 
of that admirable painter’s better pictures, but is below the 
rank of the National Gallery examples. The relationships 
in the picture are not sulliciently established. The Virgin 
and Infant Saviour (No. 21), attributed to Quentin Matsys, is 
a quaint and delicate work. ‘The famous Jl Fattore di San 
Marco (No. 24), whether it is by Andrea del Sarto or not, 
is a most attractive portrait. The intense feeling of colour 
produced by delicately adjusted values rather than by a 
rich palette is wonderful, and the figure is placed on the canvas 
with exquisite judgment. The little known Gainsborough, 
Captain Hon. Thomas Needham, is, in my opinion, poor. 
One of the most interesting pictures in the exhibition 
is the celebrated Holbein Wenry VIII. from Althorp Park 
(No. 28), the only undoubtedly authentic portrait of the king 
by the German master. It is a restrained and dexterous 
little work. The magnificent Storm, now at last taken from 
Rembrandt and given for the glory of Philips de Konink, 
is certainly one of the finest landscapes ever painted. The 
organization of stormy, dappled light is superb and the 
recession of the flat, watery landscape, the movement of the 
clouds and the brooding anger and startling sun, make it 
a picture never to be forgotten. In vision and in execution 
it is great. The Rubens landscape La Charrette Embourbée 
(No. 15) is a curious work, violent rather than strong, remin- 
iscent in its colour of Pynacker, but with fine passages in it. 
As a whole it is displeasing. 'The large River Scene (No. 17) 
of Van Goyen’s is an excellent example of that artist's 
delicate work, and the Cuyp (No. 82) is equally worthy of 
the fame of its painter. The arrangement of this View over 
a River, with Two Cavaliers in the Left Foreground, is particu- 
larly masterly. The Gainsborough riverscape is as bad as 
anything he ever did, and the Giovanni Bellini (No. 27 
I see no reason to believe in. It is too well drawn and too dull. 
The Van Ostade is certainly one of the best works of this 
prosaic painter that I have ever seen, and one can hardly 
avoid seeing a great many. In the child there is a little of 
the quality of Breughel. The several pictures that I have 
not mentioned are of less aesthetic interest, but there is net 
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one work in the exhibition that will not repay a careful study. 
The only regret for me was the pitiful ineptitude of those 
Turners between the mighty Rubens. 

ANTHONY BERTRAM. 








MUSIC. 


—_— =<a— 


A NEW TENOR. 


Tur field of European opera lies fallow. The singers of the last 
generation have gone, leaving only a rumour of their fame —if 
gramophone records of painfully varied quality can be called 
a rumour—while the singers of to-day wisely prefer the hospi- 
tality of the two Americas. In England we are contemplating 
further seasons of Grand Opera at Covent Garden, and in view 
of this the unexpected appearance of an operatic tenor is for- 
tunate. Mr. Anthony Williams, who gave his first concert a 
weck or so ago at Lady Forres’s house, comes with imposing 
credentials. Ile is by report a “ star’? pupil of Jean de 
Reszke, and his singing of a number of familiar operatic arias 
proved his technical accomplishment. However, this is but 
a small part of the making of a singer. As yet Mr. Williams is 
too fresh from the influence of his master for the critic to 
form more than a conception of his possibilities. His voice 
has a lyric sweetness, common enough in Italian but rare in 
English singers; it is varied in tone and sympathetic in 
quality, but it lacks the bigness essential to Grand Opera. 
Judging from his present performance, Mr. Williams is more 
suited to Opéra Intime, such as Mr. Rosing gave us in the 
summer of 1921. Ina small hall the delicacy of a light tenor 
voice may be heard at its best when it would sound pinched 
and weak in the cavernous space of the Opera House. I have 


more than a suspicion, however, that Mr. Williams is afraid of | 
Ile is practising vocal | 
| going to pay off at a time of deflation is, no doubt, a sound 


throwing any stress upon his voice. 
suppression, a strange fault in a pupil of Jean de Reszke. But 
all such opinions must be tentative. One concert does not 
make a conclusive test, and the wider scope of Grand Opera 
will supply a far more satisfactory test of Mr. Williams's capa- 
bilities. Is it too much to hope that he has acquired some 
inkling of de Reszke’s interpretation of Lohengrin? The de 
Reszke tradition of singing Lohengrin must not be lost, for it 
came so very near to perfection, Ifonly it has been handed on! 
But this is a matter for the future, and one of pure conjecture. 
C. i. 
The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on page 843. 





BOOKS. 


a 
ESSAYS IN LIBERALISM.* 


Tus volume, consisting of lectures and papers delivered at 
the Liberal Summer School in 1922, though it necessarily 
partakes of the nature of Party propaganda, has several 
contributions of considerable interest. 

An excellent paper is that by Professor Pollard on “ The 
Balance of Power.” 
source of much evil in the world ; but we must not forget that if 
it was a somewhat rough-and-ready expedient, or shall we say 
a very dangerous patent remedy, it was at any rate better 
than the disease which it was designed to prevent, that is, the 
hegemony of some great military despot like Louis XIV., 
Frederick the Great, Napoleon, or the German Kaiser. Pope’s 
famous epigram put the practical case against the balance of 
power in a nutshell :— 

“See Europe balanced, neither side prevails ; 
For nothing’s left in either of the scales.” 





We must raise one objection to Professor Pollard’s thought- 
ful paper. Surely he exaggerates very greatly when he says 
that we Pelmanized the Balance of Power and continued to 
use the phrase without the least troubling to ask what it 
meant. Mr. Pollard tells us that he talked about the Balance 
of Power with officials of the Foreign Office, and so we must 
presume that the idea was in existence, but by humbler indi- 
viduals or by newspapers like the Spectator the policy was 





* Essays in Liberalism: being the Lectures and Papers delivered at the Liberal 
Summer Sclwol at Oxford, 1922. 


London; Collins, [2s, €d, net.) 





The Balance of Power was, indeed, the 





never invoked in recent years. The Spectator was always 
regarded, and rightly, as one of the strongest opponents of 
German aggression and of the German attempt to dominate 
the world, not by the legitimate growth of her commerce and 
enterprise, but by her armaments and a militarized nation, 
Yet we never appealed to the Balance of Power as a ground 
for opposing German ambitions. All we suggested was that 
Germany was preparing first to dominate the Continent and 
then to overwhelm us, and that we must be ready to meet the 
attack. If our preparations were adequate, the Germans 
would probably not run the risk of so dangerous a gamble. 
If they were not adequate we courted attack. They were 
not adequate and the War came. 


That, however, is now ancient history. We feel certain, 
however, that unless some plan for insuring disarmament, or 
let us say, rather, the stabilization of armaments, can be 
brought about by agreement, we may yet find ourselves in the 
lamentable position of having to adopt, if not the Balance of 
Power, at any rate the Balance of Armaments, lest even a 
worse fate should befall us. As our readers know, we believe 
that the way out is a general pact to outlaw ©: State which, 
however good its cause, takes up arms without giving a year’s 
notice of its intention to claim by arms what it asserts to be 
its just rights. If the nations were pledged completely to 
boycott any Power which fired a shot before the year’s notice 
had expired the nations would not feel that they must be 
toujours en vedette. The year of notice would be sufficient for 
preparation or for securing common action against the 
aggressor. 

Another excellent article is Sir Josiah Stamp’s “‘ The Out- 
look for National Finance.” He treats the question of a 
Capital Levy fairly and well. Ifthe Labour Party had followed 
his lines they would not have endangered their position with 
sane people as they have in fact endangered it. Sir Josiah’s 
abstract plea that we borrowed at a time of inflation and are 


point ; but, in our opinion, if properly considered, it is an 
objection to deflation rather than an argument for a Capital 
Levy. What we have always felt is that we want stabilization 
now rather than deflation. 

The real difliculty about all these currency troubles is the 
variation of the standard of value. So long as the standard 
wobbles trade is terribly interfered with. Though trade can 
deal as well with a depreciated as with an appreciated pound 
sterling it must have steadiness. What it is absolutely 
necessary to feel if trade is to prosper is that the length of 
your measure will always be the same. If it will not first 
stretch out, and then shrink, like Alice in Wonderland, the 
merchant finds himself in a terrible dilemma. We lowered all 
values by inflation. In fact, inflation proved to be the most 
perfect and most fair, because ‘the most automatic, of all 
Capital Levies. That levy was paid, no doubt, at a very high 
rate by the people who owned Consols and all other stocks 
bearing a fixed rate of interest. But the bitterness of that 
levy is now past. Therefore, in our opinion, the thing to do, 
if possible, is to stabilize the present value of money and not 
to alter it by deflation. We make no profession to be experts, 
but surely men of Sir Josiah Stamp’s economic imagination, 
for that is the thing wanted, will be able to think out a 
practical plan for stabilization. When that is done we can 
proceed with comparative ease to a scheme for dealing 
with the National Debt which, while perfectly just to 
the owners of our Loans, will prevent the anomaly of what 
may be roughly called buying in soft currency and paying 
back in hard. 

We have left ourselves little space to deal with the other 
articles, but may notice as of special interest Professor Ramsay 
Muir’s most interesting article on ** The Machinery of Govern- 
ment.” Altogether, the book is a very interesting and 
useful one, in spite of the rather pathetic straddle some- 
times attempted between Communistic sentimentalism and 


old-fashioned Liberal common sense. Again and again 
one feels how much better it would be if we used the 
phrase Free Exchange instead of Free Trade. Then we 


should not see men making Free Exchange, when it is an 
affair of exports and imports, into a kind of sacred doctrine, 
and then treating the same doctrine as something wicked, 
reactionary, and diabolic if applied to other subjects of 
demand. 
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EDWARD THOMAS.* 
Tue wrapper of this volume states that it is a collection of 
fifteen of Edward Thomas’s latest papers, and therefore it is 
surprising, on looking inside, to find that five of them are 
dated from nineteen to twenty-five years ago. The inclusion 
of these early attempts will do no service to Thomas's literary 
reputation, and yet there is something to be said for it, for 
from their presence the book takes on something of the 
character of a document, the record of the development of a 
personality. It is always a dangerous thing to attempt to 
deduce, as an analyst may deduce from dreams, the charac- 
teristics of a man’s personality from his writings, for though 
style and choice of theme are undoubtedly conditioned by 
personality, these things are to a large extent consciously con- 
trolled and influenced by factors which are absent in the case 
of dreams. But the temptation so to interpret a character 
is always peculiarly alluring, and when, as in the present case, 
we have specimens covering a wide period, and when, by 
superimposing them, as it were, one on another (as Galton 


superimposed photographs of facial types) we discover that | 


certain salient features emerge, it is at least permissible to 
record the results for what they may be worth. 

It is interesting, then, to compare two of the earliest papers 
in the book, one dated 1897 the other 1899, the two as unlike 
as chalk and cheese; for we find the two characteristics 
which they represent persisting throughout Thomas’s work. 
In ‘Felix’? Thomas is discovered playing the sedulous ape to 
Oscar Wilde and the Aesthetes. The story is a triumph of 
languid preciosity skilfully executed and—lIet us be candid 
about it—quite insufferable. Felix is a youthful prince who 
has recently inherited from his father a beautiful and remote 
realm. 

“His chestnut-coloured hair—with paler lights as 
of a chestnut— 

Cast in a thousand snares and rings 

For Love’s fingers and his wings, 
falling lightly and massily upon his shoulders, lay there in changeful 
curls. His flesh was like a white rose where habitually clothed, 
like a red rose upon his cheeks.” 
If Thomas himself actually planned the inclusion of this 
story in Cloud Castle we must conclude that he did so because 
he had come to regard it is a huge joke, and it has value here 
because it underlines qualities which, in a mitigated form, 
persisted in his work—namely, a weakness for the escape pro- 
vided by the unreal and the fantastic, and a somewhat sclf- 
conscious formality of phrase and selection of epithet by 
which prose may so easily be made to topple over into pose. 
This he obviously caught from Stevenson and also, perhaps 
(more remotely and also more profitably), from the great prose 
writers of the seventeenth century. 

The other youthful paper, “ A Man of the Woods,” was 
written two years earlier, and shows another persistent side of 
Thomas’s character—that of the nature-lover. Here there 
is a reality, an actuality, as there always is when he writes of 
nature, which is entirely absent in the other form, but there 
peeps out even here the self-conscious young man marshalling 
his phrases, rounding his glib antitheses: ‘* Had he been a 
worse keeper, he would never have made so good a poacher ; 
a worse poacher, and he were a useless keeper.” Six years 
later the preciosity still persists. In “ Bronwen” he can 


in the grain 








still write such stuff as: “Sweetly they talk of the sweets of | 


silence, they brood sweetly in silence over the sweets of past 


speech.” The Euphuists never went further. But in ‘ Seven 
Tramps,” a study of nature and rough folk corresponding to 


the earlier ‘* Man of the Woods,” his style has grown sterner 
and cleaner, and when we come down to the latest work there 
are some delightful things. ‘* Helen” is a poignant story 
told in twelve short pages with great economy of language and 
detail ; and equally good is ** Aunt Ann’s Cottage,” a picture 
full of the ancestral country atmosphere, executed in the 
simplest phrases and the vividest details. The cottage 

“was hidden by ivy which grew through the walls, up between 


the flagstones of the floor, and flapped in at the windows ; it grew | 


also over the panes, and was so dense that the mice ran up and 
down it, and you could see their pale silky bellies as they crossed 
the glass, if they did not look in over the sill and enter.” 


This, at last, is true style, for now style and the writer are one. 
He has ceased to cultivate it and is able and content simply 
to express himself. jut though style and the man are 


i " — Castle, and Other Papers. By Edward Thomas, London: Duckworth. 
48, Odd 


reconciled, life and the man, we feel, are not. In “ Morgan” wo 
read of a man who, after devoting himself to social reform in 
London, “ drew back because he could not understand the 
town life, and it was absurd to reform what he could not 
understand.” He retired into the country and built himself 
a tower upon a hilltop in which he set himself “ to think 
about life before he began to live.” Here he lived in 
solitude, walking alone upon the hills, and sometimes slecp- 
ing there under the winds and stars :— 

“ Looking on a May midnight at Algol rising out of the mountain, 
the awe and the glory of that first step into the broad heaven exalted 
him; a sound rose as of the whole of time making a music behind 
him, a music of something passing away to leave him alone in 
silence, as if he also were stepping up into the blue air—always to 
stumble back.” : 


At last in his desolation he returns to London, but he 
returns to it like a creature from another sphere, detached, 
unable to realize anything but the beauty of its river and 
mists and seagulls, and, soothed by their beauty into what he 
believes to be a harmony with himself, he returns to the 
mountains and his tower, thinking 

“that they had made ready his brain, that on the mountains he 
would find fulness of beauty at last, and simplicity, so he went 
away and never returned. ‘There, too, among the mountains was 
weariness, because he also was there.” 

And after a period of lonely life in his tower he took a woman 
as strange, lonely and outcast as himself to share his loneliness. 
Some of the old preciosity peeps out in the description of 
her: “ Angharad, the shy and bold and fierce Angharad, 
whose black eyes radiated light and blackness together.” 
The marriage brought no happiness to either, it seems, and 
Morgan remained the restless creature he had always been. 
** He was seen at all hours, always far off, on the high paths 
of the mountains. His hair was as black as when he was 
a boy.” It would have been better, perhaps, if there had 
been some grey among the black. 

We see in “ Morgan” that restless detachment, that mis- 
trust of human actuality, which at first showed itself in 
** Felix” as a youthful dip into the fantastic. In ‘* Morgan” 
it was soothed but never quite satisfied by nature, so that he 
was driven to pursue happiness in those higher, more rarefied 
regions where happiness either vanishes with a last flash of 
wings or is found only in religious mysticism. 

The book is prefaced by the fragment of a Foreword written 
for it by W. H. Hudson and found unfinished among his 
papers at the time of his sudden death. Its beautiful prose 
increases the worth of the book. 





THE ART AND CRAFT OF FIREWORKS.* 
Two characteristics strike one as inseparable from the general 
notion of fireworks—the publicity of their display and the 
invariable joyfulness of their occasion. The use of them 
solely in demonstrations of delight may be due not so much 
to their nature as to the conditions necessary for their display, 
for they demand a large assemblage of people in an approxi- 
mately identical mood. Yet, if this were all, it might bs 
expected that in moments of national distress the public 
mind would seek relief in a dolorous burst of fire. Records 
show no trace of the use of such means for the expression of 
sorrow. It is true that Walpole describes a display given 
by the Duchess of Kingston in which an_ illuminated 
sarcophagus honoured the memory of the Princess Elizabeth, 
lately deceased. At one in the morning the structure went 
off * in crackers and guns.”’ This, though the Chinese employ 
squibs and crackers generously in their funeral processions, 
as in bad taste, so bound up are our associations of 
fireworks with the haunts of pleasure. After the names of 
victories, and coronations, fireworks summon memories of 
the once famous amusement gardens, Vauxhall, Ranelagh, 
and Cremorne the most notorious, though many smaller 
flourished for a time like the “* Jenny’s Whim” at Chelsea. 
Lucky, indeed, were all the Brocks if they were of a sanguine 
temperament (and the present author, in the cighth pyro- 


’ 


strikes us 


technical generation, should be able to inform us), for 
miserable the plight of a melancholic artist faced with such 


intractable material! Allegro is written before all the move- 
ments of fire. It leaps, foams, aspires, and its plumes even 
have not the dismal droop of funeral plumes. Who but 
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Lamb—and he in a strange mood—would have written 
of its “* showers of gloomy rain that fell sulkily and angrily ” ? 
Precisely though this catches an effect of detail, it does not 
correspond to the general impression of a display. Only 
afterwards, when the skeletons of the most flamboyant 
illusions stand up against a livid dawn, may certain minds 
be plunged even deeper into distress because of the height to 
which it raised them and could not sustain, 

But for the public (and publicity, we have said, is a prime 
characteristic of the art), looking neither before nor after, 
enjoyment is the sum of all they demand and receive. The 
fireworker (is it not as dignified as pyrotechnician ?) has, 
undoubtedly, the largest audience of any artist. He has 
played to as many as 20,000 at the same moment, not 
counting those who surreptitiously stole a glance at the 
strangely flowering sky, and his canvas is only bounded by 
the human range of vision. “It is possibly the only art,” 
says Mr. Brock, “ which can compete with Nature.” But, 
like all the public arts, it is limited to a certain number of 
broad effects which, frequently repeated, resemble the rhetoric 
of the parliamentary platform. Remembering the experiences 
of boyhood, the present writer has often wondered where the 
crowd found that voice which soared with the shrieking rocket 
and followed it regretfully into darkness. It was, perhaps, 
he thought, a stunt popular at the moment, and did not 
trouble to seek in evidence of earlier displays explanation 
of it as a common and deep-seated instinct. So it was a 
surprise to find in L’Education Sentimentale mention of a 
display at the Alhambra (gardens of the Vauxhall type) in the 
carly “forties of the last century of which the most faithful 
of authors says: * A la derniére fusée, la multitude exhala 
un grand soupir.’ It is, one would suggest, the sigh of 
exhaustion after a spiritual debauch; not an expression of 
regret, but weariness after that great flight towards the 
unattainable. The rocket is the lyric firework and the one 
of them all that we would see subtilized, though its rhythm, 
we fear, is for ever stereotyped. 

Of the craft of fireworks no one can be better entitled to 
speak than Mr. Brock. In no other case, we imagine, have 
the art and craft so mutually assisted one another's develop- 
ment. It is, of course, in war that the craft receives its 
greatest impulse, and the summary of pyrotechnic devices 
employed by all arms during the last war is of absorbing 
interest. The book is a fitting tribute to the memory of 
Wing-Commander Frank Brock, who, after many of his 
jnventions of great value had passed into use, was killed in the 
Zecbrugge raid for which he had devised the smoke-screens 
and many other stratagems by which the apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties of such a raid were so magnificently 
overcome, 





TWO BOOKS ON FOX-HUNTING.* 
Iv is something of an achievement to discover a classic of 
sport that needs reprinting, and Lord Willoughby de Broke 
is to be congratulated on an admirable edition of Colonel 
Cook's Observations on Hunting, written in the days of 
Waterloo. Colonel Cook hitherto has lacked his vates sacer, 
and Lord Willoughby de Broke’s introduction to this book 
places him in his proper niche in the annals of fox-hunting. 
He was born in 1772, 
come of a sporting family, fox-hunting at an early age 
became the passion of his life. His first Mastership was in 
the Thurlow country in 1800, but it was in 1808 that his real 
days began, when he took his own pack of hounds to Essex 
and hunted them over the Roothings. It was here that he 
set himsclf in the front rank of huntsmen, and, as his editor 
of to-day remarks, a modern Master of Hounds might well 
study every word of the book he made out of his experience. 
Three great principles he laid down: first, that ** blood is so 
necessary to a pack of foxhounds that if you are long without 
it you cannot expect sport; many say that the art of fox- 
hunting is keeping your pack in blood.” Second, ** whatever 
you do, never turn out a bagman; it is injurious to your 
hounds; makes them wild and unsteady.” Third, that 
“next to turning out bagmen, lifting of hounds is the most 
prejudicial. They should seldom be taken * off their noses.’ * 








* (1) Observations on Fox-hunting. By Colonel Cook. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Lord Willoughby de Broke. London: Arnold. [2ls. net.|}——(2) Foxes, Vox- 
hounds and Foa-hunting. By Richard Clapham. With an Iutroduction by Lord 
Willoughby de Broke. London: Heath Cranton. [25s. net.) 


| the breeding of hounds. 





and though he does not seem to have | 


eee 
And with what excellent arguments in sound, sinewy English 
he supports his advice! Hounds will not work when they are 
out of blood, and for that reason he allows that digging ‘may 
be legitimate on occasion, though he does not like the business, 
As to “ bagmen,” he has a good story of a fox reluctantly 
permitted by the Master to be turned down in a covert, and 
duly hunted and killed, only to be refused by the hounds, who 
would not eat him. ‘ * Now, Sir,’ said his lordship to the 
farmer, ‘ you have deceived the huntsmen and the field, but 
you cannot deceive my hounds.’ ” 

Lord Willoughby de Broke adds an interesting page to the 
never-ending comparison of the pace of foxhounds, ancient 
and modern. He thinks that though it would be true to say 
that hounds in the reign of George V. are faster than they 
were in the days of Queen Anne, he would be a bold man who 
should claim that they are faster than in the days of Mr, 
Osbaldiston, or before him Mr. Hugo Meynell and Mr. John 
Smith Barry. After all, Mr. Smith Barry’s Bluecap and 
Wanton, trained on a dict of milk, oatmeal and boiled sheeps’- 
trotters, beat Mr. Meynell’s hounds, fed entirely on legs of 
mutton, in a race at Newmarket, running four miles in less 
than ten minutes. And that was in 1762. 

Mr. Clapham would probably be the first to disclaim having 
written a complete treatise of fox-hunting. He has written 
in it nothing of horses, But he has some good chapters on 
Lakeland hunting and Fell packs, his natural history is sound, 
he has much to say that is worth reading about walking and 
training hounds, and he can tell a good story. There is a 
grim quict in the tale of the keen fox-hunter who had crawled 
into an earth to collar a fox which had gone to ground. “ Has 
ta gitten hod ? ” one of his companions asked, holding him by 
the heel. ‘“ * Aye,’ came the muffled answer, ‘ we’re baith 
gitten hod.’” We like, too, Mr. Clapham’s enthusiasm for 
his sport in the Fells as opposed to the fashionable hunting of 
the Shires, where, as he suggests, the field mostly hunt to ride 
and could not tell you the name of a hound in the pack. In 
the Fells the dalesmen go out to hunt, and they know the 
names and the characters of every hound. And it is Mr. 
Clapham’s knowledge of the working capacities of Lakeland 
hounds that leads him to what is the best chapter in the book, 
so far as it is applicable to hunting in general, and that is his 
condemnation of the influence of show-bench standards on 
Lord Wiiloughby de Broke, in his 
introduction, differs in some points from Mr. Clapham, but 
it is interesting to find that he agrees with him that it is a 
mistake to breed mainly for size and bone, and that he seems 
to admit, too, that the bench at Peterborough and elsewhere 
may have created a false standard in foxhounds, just as it has 
indubitably done with other animals. The show-bench has 
bred all the work out of fox-terriers, and the kind of dog that 
wins prizes to-day is useless for the purpose for which the 
breed exists, which is to go up to a fox that has gone te 
ground. And though it would be an exaggeration to say 
that Peterborough breeds bad hounds, it is undeniable that 
the points which count there are not the points for which 
hounds were bred in the days of Bluecap, or, to come to a later 
date, the Brocklesby Rallywood, entered in 1843. Peter- 
borough to-day looks for heavy bone below the knee, short 
pasterns and bunehcd, club-like feet —a shape unlike anything 
that Nature has provided for its fastest, strongest and lithest 
animals, unlike the old type of hound used in the Shires, and 


| unlike the hounds which do best with the hard work and 





| exacting conditions of Fell packs. 


It may be that this dis- 
tortion of type will disappear, as do other fashions ; mean 
while, Mr. Clapham’s well-reasoned pages form a protest 
which has long needed making, 





| THE “DAILY MAIL”? YEAR BOOK FOR 1923.' 


Tur“ Daily Mail” Year Book continues to be one of the wonders 
of the reference world. There is no annual of any shape 01 
kind which manages to get so much miscellaneous and up-to- 
date information stuffed into so small a space and yet to da 
it with a kind of irresponsible lightness which is quite attrac: 
tive. The little scarlet book flits from flower to flower— 
or, as the condemner of statistics and politics might sayy 
from cabbage to cabbage—in the most delightful way. 
On one page we hear of abatements from Income-tax and 





e The “ Daily Mail” Year Book for 1923. By David Williamson. London4 
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the next how acetylene can be dissolved. The Beaver Hut | her work, a keenness of mind which scents the little 


makes way for The Beggar's Opera, Birth-rate Statistics for 
Bishops and the Carlton Club for Children and Psychology. 
The Budget of Egypt jostles the Education of Epileptic 
Children and Hurdle Racing leaps upon the backs of Julian 
Huxley and the Hay Crop. Floating like jewels (we are bound 
to be Hibernian in such a context) upon this flashing torrent 
of mixed events come The Orphans of the Storm and the 
Estate of Miss Alice de Rothschild. Sometimes the entrics 
brought together by alphabetical juxtaposition in the index 
suggest a kind of irony. But it would be most unfair to make 
this useful little book the subject for a cheap laugh. Although 
there is a perfectly amazing amount of fine confused intellectual 
feeding in it, and though the necessities of compression tend to 
a somewhat higgledy-piggledy arrangement, the amount of 
information supplied is tremendous and is often given by real 
experts. We open the book at random at two places. The 
first gives us this astonishing fact: The population of Germany 
is now close on 60,009,000 and the excess of births over 
deaths in 1920 was 666,000, whereas in 1919 it was only 
280,000. That is an omen of which we confess to be unable 
to give the exact significance, but one meaning is clear—that 
it is impossible to dream (as do some Frenchmen, we fear) 
of the possibility of suppressing Germany and the German 
race altogether. 

Our next appeal to the Sortes Anniversariae reveals an excellent 
little essay on ** Our Luxurious Income-tax ”’ by Lord Decies, 
the head of the Income Taxpayers’ Society. He ends with the 
admirable apophthegm : “* If weare to restore our trade and find 
employment for our people we must cut down our expenditure 
and reduce our taxation.’ And here we note our first flaw— 
the article docs not give the address of the Income Taxpayers’ 
Society, which it certainly should do. 


FICTION. 


THE POOR MAN.* 

“Yes, sir,” says the haberdasher, “ this is absolutely the 
latest; in advance of the fashion, in fact,’ producing a ten- 
year-old necktie turned inside out. On the other hand, 
without any proclamation, manifesto or revolutionary 
machinery, Miss Benson has written the novel no one could 
have anticipated, much less hoped for, even with her former 
admirable work in mind. The more one dwells upon it the 
more significant becomes this history of a failure, of a despicable 
failure, till it chailenges comparison with the theme of The 
Idiot. Probably the psychologists would explain this by 
saying that each book is a character-study of a hero with an 
inferiority complex, but in the present case the storm is not 
in a great soul, but in a teacup of a soul. It is as though 
Jane Austen had written Dostoevsky’s story (though Miss 
Benson resembles neither); the intense and passionate 
are replaced by the futile and the trivial—whether tragedy is 
the less involved it would be hard to say. 

Edward Williams drifted into California with no social 
attributes, not even money ; with an heroic conception of his 
character and a difficulty in hearing ; with a facuity for observa- 
tion which made him painfully conscious of the discrepancy 
between his interior self and the self which the world saw, 
and a taste for cocktails. The book opens quietly, with a 
good deal of fun at the expense of the well-to-do of San 
Francisco ; Edward is tolerated among his acquaintances, 
and Emily, 
Soon an inexplicable darkening of circumstances one after 
another reduces him to poverty, separates him from Emily 
and reveals unmercifully the isolation in which he really 


moves. The attempts of this poor, super-sensitive creature 
to wrest a living from the “ up-and-coming Californians * 


provide an excuse for some of the best satiric writing in a book | 


which abounds in that rare quality. At certain moments it 
seemed that the book might almost be labelled 
but there is too much in it of other things—poetry, humour 
and fantasy—so to limit its definition. Corrosive as her 
satire is, and its acidity is refreshing enough to make a couple 
of good reputations, there is a more nourishing beauty in 


** satire,” 





* The Poor Man. By Stella Benson. London: Macuillan, [68,) 








with whom he is wildly in love, is not unkind. | 


elusive thoughts that creep about the desert of Every- 
day. Edward, it will be remembered, was partially deaf, 
“He seemed to hear Mom say to a silent and ghost-like 
neighbour who had dropped in: ‘ Merry, merry, merry were 
they, and danced with their hair in a tremble.” She had 
really said: “ It’s worry, worry, worry all day about dancing.” 
Other instanees spring up, but lest it be thought these were 
flashes in the pan it is worth quoting a passage which more 
fully reveals her exuberant but delicate fancy :— 

_“‘There were madrones. One would expect to bend a madrone 
like rubber ; its stem has the apparent texture of red rubber. And 
bent it is, but only by great winds. Its stem and branches are re«l 
and rose-red or gold and green-gold ; it glows like a pillar of jewels 
and precious metals. Once a year madrone opens hundreds of little 
windows in its scarlet and crimson tower, little green square windows 
are cut in the bark, through which joy in the heart of the madrone 
looks out at spring. At those times it is as if there was pouring 
from the innumerable windows a most gay green and gold light into 
the forest-light where sunlight cannot enter—a low, gay light in the 
forest shadows. But now madrone’s windows were closed, madrone 
was sealed up in its smooth, red, shadeless towers.” 





So Edward, who tried to earn his living by selling Milton for 
Our Boys (in prose) on commission and failed to get rid of 
a single copy, pledged a borrowed bicycle, sponged on 
the husband of a friend, and journeyed to China through 
Japan (all this is far from the naturalist tradition) on the 
trail of Emily. We do not know if Miss Benson has visited 
China; from the vividness of her descriptions we should 
doubt it, they are so far removed from the wearisome observa- 
tions of the student of local colour. And here, being forced 
to draw on the imagination, her writing reaches the highest 
pitch ; it vibrates near the limits of perception and of endur- 
ance, for the final scene, with the least error of art, would 
have been unbearable. It was fitting to reserve till the last 
the sharpest contrast of Edward—with Tam McTab, the 
successful journalist, the positive of all Edward’s negatives, 
and the man Emily loves. MeTab is cut out in stark white 
paper; he glares in the sunlight of his self-esteem, to which 
he is yet entitled. Unlike Edward, he cannot see himself, 
and it is against his fatuousness that Edward at last stands 
out, though only for a moment. But in that flash and 
in the bitterness of the end we are aware that this is something 
more complex than ancther story of Mr. Verdant Green. 
Like the Ibsen hero who, vulgar to the end, shot himself in 
the stomach, there is no redeeming heroism in Edward's 
tragedy. Most probably he would drink it off. But Edward 
Williams is a type and condemnation would be beside the 
point. Miss Benson has done better, and, by a miracle, 
understood him. It is a crammed book, rich from so many 
points of view that this emphasis on one or two of them is 
an injustice to the whole. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUALS. 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR 
(R.T.S. 6s. net.) 

‘he Empire Annual for Girls contains some very good 
stories about just the pleasant, lively young people whom it is 
a pleasure to meet in everyday life, and who are so charmingly 
ready to be on good terms with an older generation. School 
life and the world of adventure are about equally represented 
in this volume, and the reader will spend a pleasant time in 
this exhilarating company. To any “ grown-up” who may 
dread losing touch with the rising generation we offer this 
advice, ** Read these stories before you give the book to your 
young niece or cousin, and you will get both pleasure and 
instruction from it.” ‘There are also “ topical articles on sport 


GIRLS. Vol. NIV. 


and travel, and instructive papers for the practical girl.’ The 
illustrations are rather inferior. 
THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS. (R.T.S. 6s. net.) 


In The Empire Annual for Boys we have capital school and 
adventure stories interspersed with articles on games andl 
swimming and other things of interest to boys, by various 
writers. The stories are well written and carry the reader 
along, whether the scene is laid in a school of the present day, 
in the England of the past, or in a far-away country. ‘Ther 
are two particularly good tiger stories, the first of which is tok 
with no little humour, and the reader hardly knows whether 
to laugh or shudder at the strange spectacle of the tiger 
apparently in charge of a remote Indian railway station. ‘The 
spirited letterpress deserves more amusing illustrations. 
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MRS. STRANG’S ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. (Milford. 5s. 
net.) 

Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Girls consists mostly of school 
stories of the type that represents school life more as a setting 
for games than for work, and so may prove somewhat mis- 
leading to girls who have not gone to school as juniors. The 
little stories are pleasant if not exciting —ae and there are 
articles on enamelling, motor-cycling and wild birds. The 
print is not very easy to read, as it is thick and not sharp in 
outline. The volume is fully illustrated in black-and-white 


and has some coloured pictures. 


THE SCOUT. Volume XVII. for 1922. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The unfortunate boy who has never seen a copy of The Scout 
should be enriched with this massive tome of eleven hundred 
pages. The numberless stories of adventure and travel, 
articles, cartoons and puzzles should keep him silent for weeks. 
It is also for the boy who enjoys doing odd repairs in the 
house or constructing such things as wireless sets, or who is 
interested in boxing or photography. 


IIERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL. (Milford. 5s. net.) 

A mixed bag of school and adventure stories, articles on 
laying submarine cables and subjects of equal appeal to the 
boyish mind ; bright coloured illustrations, and cartoons by 
Mr. George Morrow may be found in this invariably attractive 
— Mr. Strang contributes a typical story of the Rebellion 
of 1745. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. (R.T.S. 13s.) 

This thick volume is something between a playbook and 
a workbook. It might perhaps be called a Hobby Book. 
Any big girl who is interested in making clothes or puddings 
—or how in the future to make a living—would be glad to 
possess it. When she is tired of the useful part she can refresh 
herself with the fiction. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. (R.T.S. 13s.) 

The Boy's Own Annual is poor as compared with the girl’s. 
Tales of wild adventure alternate with sentimental school 
stories. There is far too much about great, stern head-masters 
and young villains and saints in the one, and “ demoniacal 
laughter,” ** death in the pot ” madmen, and the “ glistening 
coils” of convenient serpents in the other. We turn with 
relief to some instructive papers on photography and how to 
build a model yacht. 


THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR SCOUTS. Edited by 
Humphry Milford. (Oxford University Press. 5s.) 

The Oxford Annual for Scouts is quite without the faults 
of most of the annuals. It is, we mean, without the juvenile 
detective element. There are no stories about who committed 
that breach of discipline and who is to be punished for it, 
of which we should think all little boys must by now be sick. 
It is a real holiday book about boys’ amusements and pleasures, 
and how to organize them on scout lines. The sort of prepara- 
tory schoolboys who begin the day with a pillow fight and 
would like to end it by putting out a neighbour’s fire will 
enjoy every page. 


THE SUNDAY AT IIOME. (R.T.S. 13s.) 

The latest volume of The Sunday at Home contains a great 
deal of good reading. The special articles are, we think, 
better than the stories. Opening the book at random, we 
came upon a delightful account of Old Westminster with many 
illustrations of Queen Anne and Georgian houses, and many 
interesting suggestions with regard to the domestic architecture 
of the future. Do young people enjoy such sentimental 
stories as are here provided for them? If so, ought such a 
taste to be encouraged ? The young people must answer the 
first question and their elders the second. 


THE SCHOOLGIRL’S ANNUAL. Edited by Flora Klick- 
mann. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.) 

The Schoolgir’s Annual is not of the best type of old- 
fashioned children’s book. The stories are all directed by 
way of sentimentality to edification, and will, we should 
think, entirely fail to please the modern child, who may, how- 
ever, be glad to learn from its well-printed pages how to make 
paper ornaments and to manage pets. 


BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL. (Blackie and Son. _ 5s. net.) 
Good hearty schoolboy tales of an excellent diversity. 
Mystery stories, adventure stories, school stories, and humorous 
stories are mixed with instructive articles on camping, 
photography, boxing, motor-cycles, botany, and travel. 


(C. Arthur Pearson. 


YOUNG ENGLAND. Annual Volume. (Pilgrim Press. 7s. 6d.) 

All the stcwies in this annual would go into two categories— 
the pseudo-heroic and the sentimental. Orgies of cinema 
violence brought to a successful conclusion by super-boys 
alternate with school stories which might be described as 
Tom Brown and water brought up to date. 





BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. (Blackie and Son. 5s.) 
This book will be really useful in the Christmas holidays, 
It does not entirely depend for its attraction upon its fiction, 
A little play well worth the consideration of the schoolroom : 
attractive patterns for needlework ; good hints on gardens 
and plenty of information about “ careers” will make its 
study a pastime. It is a gift-book to be recommended. 


MRS. STRANG’S ANNUAL FOR CHILDREN. (Milford, 
5s. net.) 

Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Children is a delightful collec. 
tion of stories, verses and pictures. Some of the stories are 
of the present day and relate the holiday and school adventures 
of people of about the age of the ** Upper Fourth,” while others 
take us to the land of talking animals and high-spirited, if 
not naughty, princesses. The illustrations are on the same 
level as the text, and we have no doubt will give great 
satisfaction. 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual (5s. net) is as good as ever, and 
consists of long and short stories, verses and articles, describing 
various nursery crafts, besides being fully illustrated in black- 
and-white and colour. 

The Child’s Companion (R.T.S., 2s. 6d. net) comes as the 
ninety-ninth volume of an excellent little illustrated annual, 
containing pleasantly instructive articles and pictures about 
some of those many things of which the mere variety, as 
Stevenson says, “ ought to make us all as happy as kings.” 
There is an interesting serial of which one of the characters 
is a large and independent cat. 

Our Little Dots (R.T.S., 2s. 6d. net) and The Child’s Own 
Magazine (Sunday School Union, 2s. net) are both of a 
slightly more serious nature than some of the other annuals. 
The latter contains, among other things, Bible stories and 
Natural History pages, as well as puzzles and letters to the 
editor. 

Blackie’s Little Ones’ Annual (3s. 6d. net) contains stories 
about the things that happen in a child’s world, and also of 
such things as talking rabbits, or a fairy housemaid, that 
children like to think of as only very slightly removed from 
the world of their actual experience. The book is full of 
pretty pictures. 

The Tiny Folks’ Annual, edited by Mrs. Strang and pub- 
lished by Mr. Humphrey Milford at 4s. 6d. net is for children 
just past babyhood and is as good as ever this year. 

Of Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Baby (Humphrey Milford, 
4s. net) there is no need to say more than that it is as well 
suited to its purpose of pleasing very little children as it 
always has been. 








BRITISH MUSEUM CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


The Trustees of the British Museum have recently published 
five sets of cards illustrating the Nativity and the Epiphany. 
It is suggested that these should be used as Christmas cards, 
and one side has been left plain for writing or print. In 
making this use of them, the purchaser would have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the profit on his money has gone to a 
great public institution. To use these cards is to give a 
Christmas present to every man in the name of art. When 
we consider the usual Christmas card alternative, the British 
Museum’s solution of the problem seems indeed exccllent. 
Four sets are composed of fifteen cards each, taken from 
drawings by the old masters, Italian and Dutch engravings, 
woodcuts, and German engravings respectively. The fifth 
set is of five coloured reproductions from illuminated manu- 
scripts. Each set is sold at a shilling. The reproductions are 
better than is usual at so low a price, and the selection is 
judicious. It is probable that the coloured set will be 
most popular, but it certainly falls farthest short of its 
originals. Very neat little gilt frames can be obtained from 
the Museum for one shilling. 








~ x ry r 

SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
( Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 
THE ROUND TABLE. (Maemillan. 5s. net.) 

The December issue of this admirable quarterly deals with 
several important questions of the day, notably the Near 
Eastern imbroglio, the confused state of German politics, 
the domestic situation in America and her attitude towards 
European affairs, the unrest in China and the colour problem, 
treated especially from the South African standpoint. In 
regard to the Near East it is suggested that the Straits in 
time of peace should be open to all merchantmen and also to 
warships, but that the Turks should be allowed once more 
to fortify Gallipoli ; on the other hand stress is laid on the 
importance of protecting the Christian minorities, especially in 
Constantinople, against the frenzied intolerance of the Turkish 
Nationalists who are moved by racial rather than religious 
passions. The article on the colour question insists that the 


theoretical recognition of an equality between Europeans, 
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Indians and Kaffirs, which does not exist in fact, is likely 

to embitter rather than to assuage racial animosities. The 

South African policy, giving separate institutions to the native 

communities, as in the Transkei, is carefully explained and 

deserves consideration in Kenya and other colonies where the 
roblem is becoming acute. The usual quarterly letters 

From the Dominions and India are of great interest and value. 

THE REVISED LECTIONARY OF 1922. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

On Sunday, being Advent Sunday, the use of the revised 
tables of lessons recently sanctioned by the National 
Assembly and by Parliament will beecme optional in any 
church, in lieu of the tables in the Prayer Book. We have 
received from the Oxford Press a neatly-printed copy of the 
new lessons for Matins and Evensong throughout the year. 
Many will be glad to have the daily portions thus given 
in full for private reading. The first lessons for the first 
three Advent Sundays remain the same, though shortened 
in two cases. Those wonderful passages from Isaiah will 
not now be superseded. For the fourth Sunday in Advent 
part of the thirty-second chapter of Isaiah is given instead 
of part of the thirtieth. The Christmas lessons are substan- 
tially the same. So, too, are the lessons for the Sundays in 
Lent. But the reader will soon discover that the lectionary, 
as a whole, has been thoroughly revised, as it needed to be. 
In many cases alternative lessons are offered. ‘The compilers 
have evidently aimed both at a systematic reading of the 
books and at a judicious selection of the great passages 
appropriate to special occasions. Our first impressions of 
the new lectionary are entirely favourable. 

SHIPS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. By Oscar Parkes. 
(Sampson Low. 6s. net.) 

The editor of Fighting Ships has compiled a useful and 
interesting account of the Navy as it is, with numerous 
photographs. His technical descriptions are clear and 
sufficiently detailed, and his comments are instructive. We 
may draw attention to the pages dealing with the ‘ Hood’ 
and the * Courageous,’ with the new light cruisers ‘ Emerald ’ 
and ‘Enterprise’ now completing, and with the aircraft 
carriers in which, according to Mr. Parkes, we lead the world. 
The *‘ Argus,’ begun as an Italian liner, but completed as a 
carrier during the War, is the most curious, as she has neither 
funnels nor masts, and her decks are clear from stem to 
stern. The ‘ Eagle,’ which is much larger and faster, has 
the usual funnels and a tripod mast amidships, but there is 
plenty of room on her decks—a hundred yards on either 
side of the funnels—for aeroplanes to take off or alight. 
The ‘* Eagle,’ it may be noted, was designed as a Chilian 
battleship, but, while on the stocks, was altered for her 
resent purpose. The Navy has been reduced in size, but, as 

. Parkes shows, it is very much alive. 

THE CHASE: an Anthology of Hunting. Edited by 
J. Looker, with a frontispiece by C. Lovat Fraser. (Daniel 
O'Conner. 6s. net.) 

This is a collection which will delight the scholarly rider 
to hounds. The muses have always loved the hunting-field, 
and the literary standard of the collection is as high as the 
technical. We hope that only considerations of copyright 
kept out extracts from Mr. Masefield’s Reynard the Fox. The 
inclusion of a section on whale hunting is eccentric but 
exhilarating. 

FLOAT AND FLY: a Little Book for Anglers. Edited by 
J. Looker, with a frontispiece by C. Lovat Fraser. (Daniel 
O’Connor. 6s. net.) 

Though to the present writer this book lacks the glamour 
of its fellow, it is nevertheless a wise and mellow collection. 
yes can fishing compare with the glories and ardours of the 
chase ? 


FINANC E —p U BLIC & PRIVATE. 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


SPECULATIVE BUSINESS INCREASING. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.]} 


Sir,—The firmness of Government and kindred securities 
during the past week can be directly attributed to expec- 
tations of the early reinvestment of a portion of the 
War Loan dividends for over £50,000,000 to be disbursed 
on December Ist. As a matter of fact, however, the 
tendency to which I have referred on more than one 
occasion for interest to centre upon the more speculative 
descriptions in railway and other industries is becoming 
increasingly pronounced, and the following short table, 
taken almost at random, gives an idea of the movements 
which have occurred in a few South American Railway 


(Continued on page 842.) 
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stocks and in certain other industrial concerns during 
the month of November :— 
S. American Rats. 


Present | 
Nov. 1. Price. Rise. 
Argentine Great Western 76 oe 82 ar 6 
Buenos Aires & Pacific.. G8 one 84 ee «=: 15 
Buenos Aires Western .. 76 oe 82 ee 6 
Central Argentine ee 72 ee 77 oe 5 
Leopoldina oe -- =: 88 ee 38 oe 5 
San Paulo Ordinary .. lil -. 127 oe «616 
SuippinG AND INDUSTRIAL SHARES 
Present 
Nov. 1. Price. Rise. 
Cunard Ordinary .+ 20s. Od. .. 28s. Od. .. 3s. Od. 
% 5 Cum. Pref... 92 ee 96 ° 4 
P. & O. Deferred oe 300 ee 330 oe 80 
Royal Mail Ordinary .. 84 ne 955 «2 Il} 
Vickers Ordinary e- 12s. Od. .. 18s. 6d. .. Is. 6d. 
J.& P. Coats .. .. G4s. Od. .. 66s. Gd. .. 2s. 6d. 
English Sewing .. .. 45s. Od. .. 48s. Od. .. 3s. Od. 
Ao * * * 


In the case of the Argentine Railways, better traffic 
statements and hopeful views concerning the new Presi- 
dential ¢égime in Argentina have been largely responsible 
for the advance. In our own Shipping shares and home 
Industrials, however, it has been a case of the advance 
being based on a growing belief that a revival in trade 
activity is not far distant. There has undoubtedly been 
a considerable improvement latterly in demands for 
freights and even in terms—a circumstance which partly 
accounts for the rise in Shipping securities; while in 
the latest figures of bankers’ balance-sheets, and even 
in the increase in industrial capital issues, the signs are 
not altogether wanting of a stirring of the “ dry bones’ 
of trade. It may be that these hopes of a revival in 
trade are a little premature, and unquestionably the 
chaotic state of affairs on the Continent and the fresh 
collapse in some of the Continental Exchanges must be 
carefully remembered, for it is difficult to expect any 
great revival in trade until International conditions 
improve. The Stock Exchange, however, does not 
usually wait for expectations to materialize before 
purchasing, and it has to be recognized that in the indus- 
trial section there are a good many prior charge issues 
of really important companies which stand at an excep- 
tionally low level. 

” <i co * 

A point not perhaps without its sentimental influence 
upon the general views of markets concerning trade 
prospects has been the dignified handling by the Prime 
Minister of the unemployment problem. While insisting 
upon deputations from the unemployed seeking aid in 
the proper constitutional quarters, Mr. Bonar Law has 
lost no time in showing his determination to do every- 
thing possible in the way of providing relief work. Con- 
cerning this matter the City is clearly in favour of the 
provision of work rather than of doles, but it is felt that 
much skill is necessary in determining the extent to 
which State guarantees of loans in connexion with relief 
work should be granted. A year ago when the Trade 
Facilities Act was passed industrial borrowers had to 
pay a much higher rate of interest than at the present 
time, and there was a good deal to be said for State 
credit being invoked. The same may be true now in 
the case of certain utility works which cannot be regarded 
as productive for a very long period, but in many indus- 
trial undertakings, including railroads, where it is a case 
of accelerating work on improvements, extensions, 
electrification, and so forth, the railways themselves 
will ultimately be great gainers. Moreover, by attend- 
ing to this matter when trade is dull they will be better 
able to cope with the position when there is a general 
revival in industrial activity. Therefore, while the City 
is in sympathy with the proposals to extend the powers 
of the Trade Facilities Act, it is felt that in many instances 
the requirements will be sufficiently met if the Government 
guarantee has reference to interest only and for a 
limited period. At present the powers in the Act are 


limited to £25,000,000, of which about £24,000,000 has 
been allocated in various directions, though in some 
of them no actual operations seem to have begun. 
That in its turn is giving rise to a strong feeling that in 
the matter of State-guaranteed loans to aid employment 








it must be a sine qua non that the work is started at the 
earliest possible moment. Not only is that an essential 
from the point of view of the unemployed, but it is also 
sound economy, because in the meantime the process of 
doles continues ; while it is of the essence of the problem 
that exceptional trade stagnation alone justifies aid on 
the part of the Government. The more quickly the 
work of improvement and extension is begun and 
carried out, the sooner will the country be ready for 
dealing with the demands of a genuine industrial revival 
both as regards equipment and the number of men 
available.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, November 29th. Artuur W, Kippy, 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


I have already referred to certain indications of some 
revival in business activity, and these same indications 
are confirmed by the success which continues to charac- 
terize most of the fresh issues of capital. In Monday 
morning’s papers fresh issues of capital for industrial 
purposes to the extent of over £4,000,000 were announced, 
and the greater portion of these issues was subscribed 
within two days, the subscription lists in two cases, 
indeed, only being open for a few hours. 

* * kK a 


Holders of the Third Series of National War Bonds 
may be reminded that their option of conversion into 
the 5 per cent. War Loan on the basis of £105 5s. 3d. of 
War Loan for every £100 of War Bonds is exercisable 
within fourteen days after payment of the interest on 
the War Loan. Consequently this option will be open 
to holders as from Friday, December Ist. The bonds 
to which I am referring are those upon which interest 
falls due on March Ist and September Ist, while redemp- 
tion is on September Ist, 1923, at 102, on the same date 
in 1925 at 103, and in 1928 at 105. Even as regards 
the shorter-dated bonds there will be a further oppor- 
tunity to convert, namely, during the first fifteen days 
of next June, but the present high price of 104} is a 
sufficient indication of the value of the Conversion 
rights, the market price being about 2} points above 
the level at which the bonds will be repaid at par in 
September. The advantage, therefore, of converting 
into the 5 per cent. War Loan, or even of realizing and 
investing in some other direction, should be sufficiently 
obvious. 





* * * * 


Without going into all the details of the unpleasant 
character of the Report of the Shareholders’ Committee 
of the Smithfield and Argentine Meat Company which 
was issued recently, there is one point which perhaps may 
be usefully emphasized. The Committee showed that 
over a period of four years the Directors and Managing 
Directors received a total of something over £100,000 
by way of commission and salaries. One of the share- 
holders at the meeting held to consider the report not 
unnaturally expressed indignation at this disclosure, 
but the Chairman, or rather the Chairwoman (for it 
was a lady who was Chairman of the Committee of 
investigation), very truly remarked that in this respect 
the Directors were quite within the powers granted by 
the Articles of Association, which contained the common 
provision permitting Directors to appoint one or more 
of their Board as Directors or Managing Directors at a 
remuneration to be determined by the Board. Un- 
questionably this is a clause in Articles of Association 
which is open to great abuse, and is one to which excep- 
tion, if not invariably, might very often be taken by in- 
vestors in new companies. Unfortunately, however, 
the intending investor seldom troubles himself, or herself, 
even to read the Articles of Association. 

* * * * 


In electing Mr. Francis Shipton, the London Manager 
of the Standard Bank of South Africa, as Chairman for 
the ensuing year of the British Overseas Banks’ Associa- 
tion, the Committee has paid a well-deserved compliment 
to one who for some years has been Honorary Secretary 
and Treasurer, and indeed a moving spirit in the whole 
organization. I am glad of the opportunity to draw 
attention to this important Association, for while the 
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importance of such bodies as the British Bankers’ 
Association is very generally recognized, there is a 
tendency to overlook the supreme -alue which attaches 
to the organization of those banks representing the 
fnancial interests of our vast Overseas Dominions. At 
home it is tolerably easy to visualize the functions filled 
by our bankers as custodians of the liquid wealth of the 
country, but it is less easy, though it is increasingly 
important, to realize the gre at power which is expressed 
by the bankit ig interests of the Empire as a whole. 


A. W. K. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


cruvcieetii_peneens 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 

Apvetpmt.—The Island King in ae .- 8.15—2.15 
[W. H. Berry is a comedian entirely surrounded by mediocrity.] 

Daty’s.—The Lady of the Rose oe .. 8.15—2.15 


{A thoroughly good example of the pleasing and foolish art of 


musical comedy.] 
LycecmM.—My Old Dutch as os .. 7.45—2.30 
[A revival of Mr. Albert Chevalier’s amazingly sentimental 
play.] 
Sr. MARTIN’s.—Shall we Join the Ladies? and 
Loyalties mia ne -- 8.15—2.15 
[Two good plays extremely well acted + a small theatre = a 


long run. It is still difficult to get seats at short notice.} 


MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


December 3rd.—ALBert HAL .. at oy ae 3.0 


{Dame Clara Butt and Mr. Kreisler—for such a concert as this no 
doubt the double star, Sirius, was invented as an apt simile. 
Mr. Kreisler will pry the Ligar Concerto.) 


December 3rd.—Soutn PxLace INstiruTE, MOORGATE 


STREET, E.C. 2. ae ae -- 6.30 
[The best informal concerts in London. Where else could we hear 
vorak’s neglected Symphony in @?] 
December 5th.—WiGMmore Hau..—Scriabin Recital .. 8.380 
(Miss Mackinnon, a Scriabin specialist, in a forbidding programme 
culminating in the Fifth Sonata.) 
December 6th.—AroLIAN Hatu.—Chamber Concert .. 8.15 
(The Tudor singers will confirm their designation with a madrigal 
by Henry VIII., among other early English Ayres and Madri- 
gals. The Brahms Liebeslieder end this, the last of Mr. Gerald 
Cooper's concerts.] 
December 7th.—QuEEN’s Hatu.—Philharmonic Con- 
cert ‘0 oie ee os a 8.0 
[Mr. Coates with the Philharmonic Choir in The Song of Destiny, 
Delius’ Song of the High Hills and Scriabin'’s Prometheus.) 


PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


Tor Cnentt GALLERIES, K1nG’s Roan, CHELSEA. 
(The third annual exhibition of the Society of Wood Engravers contains some 
excellent work. There is a steady progress in this revival.] 


WALKER’s GALLERIES, 118 NEw Bonp STREET. 
{(1) Painting and sculpture by the “ Seven and Five ’’ Society. An exhibition 
by little known artists cont Pb me Spe “ intere st. Mr. Iitchins and 
Mr. Claude Flight are worth watching. 2) “ In Varying Mooods,”’ small 
fantastic water-colour drawings by W. H Walker.] 
SrinK AND Son, Lrp., 5, 6 and 7 K1nG Street, St. JAMES’s. 
[(1) Landscapes in tempera by J. Francis Auburtin, the well-known French fresco 
painter. Decorative and reposeful. (2) The regular exhibition of carved 
jade and other exquisite Oriental objets d’aris should be visited by those 
in search of good Christmas presents. 





EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTURE. 
From Saturday, December 2nd, until December 22nd, an ex- 
hibition of contemporary British Architecture, chiefly comprising 
drawings for and photographs of buildings completed since the 
beginning of the twentieth ce ntury, will be held at the Galleries 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, and 
will be open | free from te noe ‘loc k to five (Saturdays one o’cloc k). 
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PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


For how many weeks after death will 
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suffice to maintain your family? Is 
your life adequately insured ? 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





=i 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, uimitep. 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 














TOTAL FUNDS . (286,000,008. 

MESSRS. GREEN & ABBOTT, 

473 OXFORD STREET, W., 

invite inspection of their collection of 
OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES 
and 

Hand-Painted English and Chinese Wallpapers. 
—— - ~ —— 





New and novel designs for 


DOWN QUILTS 


An exquisite selection on view 


RE-COVERING 


Customers’ own Quilts a specialty 


STORY’S 
STORY & CO., LTD., KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 


RANGE GROWING IN SOUTH AFRICA.—A Brochure 
issued by the Union Government states: ‘‘ Orange growing is one of the 
best-paying undertakings extant. There can be no doubt that those who get in 
now will have seized an opportunity which does not often present itself." The 
special commissioner of the Financial News wrote regarding Zebediela Estate : 
“ As an example of private enterprise it is magnificent. As an iliustration of what 
can be done with brains, money, and imagination this undertaking of transforming 
a large area of bushveld into a huge orange grove is probably unequalled in any fruit- 
growing country of the world. That may seem strong praise, but after motoring for 


nearly a hundred miles about the estates it is practically the on!y judgment to be formed 
The life is described by resident settlers as delightful. The picturesque township 
married people can live comfortably on £200 p.a.—Write at once tor particulars as 
to how an investor or settler may secure a net income of not less than £1,000 per 
SALES BY “AUCTION. 
— SOTHE s WILKINSON & 
“a. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 
DECEMBER 5Tu#.—PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS and MODERN DRAWINGS, 
the property of the late D. C. E. Erskine, Esq., of Linlathen, Foriarshire, and of 
Illustrated catalogues (8 plates), price 2s. 6d. 
DECEMBER 6TH-7TH.—SILVER, MINIATURES, JEWELLERY and WORKS 
DECEMBER 7TH.—VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS IN COLOURS and FINE 
MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS, including the property of Mrs. Ignatius Williams, 
Illustrated catalogues (2 plates), price 1s 
DECEMBER 8TH.—IMPORTANT CHINESE WORKS OF ART, EUROPEAN 
Illustrated catalogues (4 plates), price 1s. 
Sales on View two days: prior. - = Catalo 














HODGE 


F.S.A.; 






situated at an altitude of 4,000 fect overlooks the orchards of evergreen citrus trees. 
Congenial society, varied sport, native labour cheap and plentiful, taxation negligible, 
annum, on @ capital outlay of £1,350, to AFRICAN REALTY TRU ST, LTD. (Sub- 
scribed capit al £ 400,000), 38D New Broad Street, London, E.C. 2 
tablishe d 17 44), 
34-35 on Bond Street, W. 1. 

DECEMBER 41H-6TH.—The LIBRARY of the late F. A. Crisp, Esq., 
including Works on Heraldry and Genealogy and the Fine 4 
33 Brompton Square, 8.W. (sol “by order of the Trustees). 
OF ART, including the property of the late D. C. E. Erskine, Esq. 

Illustrated catalogues (2 plates), price Is. 
Hendregadredd, Portmadoc, N. Wales, and of Col. Sir R. Waldie Griflith, bt., 
Hendersyde Park, Kelso, Scotland. 
BRONZES AND SCULPTURE, FINE OLD ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
FURNITURE, etc., the property of the late D. C. Lk. Erskine, Esq. 

gues may be had. 





TO. “LET. 
10 LET, FURNISHED, from December 15th to March 25th, 
S. ANTONIO, TIVOLI, NEAR ROME. 
modern sanitation; good water; pure dry air; no fog. 


Central heating ; 
HALLAM SEALE, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


_ Particulars from Mas. 


~ APPOINTMENTS, in. VACANT AND ~ WANTED. 





{ENTLEMAN, wide experience since war Manager Danish 
firm London, unscrupt sly landed after building up profitable concern 











ly seeks appointment trust and responsibility with 
es, travelled extensively, thorough reliable, 

Big thinker; accustomed big dealings 
:—Reply: ROBERTSON, 16 Kensingt 


make room for foreigner, 4 
British firm. Six languag 
conscientious, combined sound judgr — 
Many years East; can introduce bus 

Gar Ie ns_ Square, W.2 


pune U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ~ SOUTHAMPTON. Ne 


DE r ARTMENT, 


accurate, 








TRAINING 





(ELEMENTARY \ND SECONDARY). we rm 
Wanted, in January, a highly quaiified and experienced ! MASTER OF METHOD. 
Saiary £400 per annim. Apply with copies of three recent testimonials to the 


d, before December 1iti 
undersigne ore Decembe he D. KIDDLF, Registrar, 
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UNIVERSITY Or SHEFFIELD. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


‘pas 


The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER in EDUCATION, whose duties 
will include those of a Master of Method. Salary £400 per annum. 
———— should reach the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained, by the 9th December. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





at FSR esss OF BRISTOL. 


The UNIVERSITY invites applications for tho 
CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY, 
which will be vacant on July 3lst, 1923. Salary £800 per annum. 


Applications should be lodged, on or before the 3rd February, 1923, with the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars are obtainable. 


CSOsa wrasse EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, tn January next, a TEMPORARY SCIENCE MISTRESS, to teach 
principally Botany throughout the School. 

Degree or its equivalent essential. 

Training or experience desirable. 

Salary £187 to £320, according to Le one 

Form of application may be obtal (upon nae of a stamped addressed 
envelope) from the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School, Camborne. 

Education Department, 

County Mall, TRURO. 
22nd November, 1922. 


| ieteaitat aati EDUCATION 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 


WANTED, a LECTURER (Woman) on BOTANY and GEOGRAPHY, to begin 
work aiter the Christmas Vacation. 

An Honours Degree and Residential experience desirable. 

Salary according to the Burnham Scale for Secondary Schools. 

Applications must reach the CHIEF EDUCATION OFFICER, 15 John Strect, 
Sunderland, on or before Tuesday, 12th December, 1922. 

HERBERT REED, 
Chief Education Officer. 








COMMITTEE. 


Education Offices, 
15 John Street, Sunderland, 
23rd November, 1922. 


mee eee SS O F LEEDS. 
CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY. 

THE PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY in the University will fall VACANT 

at the end of the present session upon the resignation of Professor Smithells, F.R.S. 

A new appointment, taking effect on October Ist, 1923, will be made in due course. 


The salary attached to this appointment will be £1,200 a year. Further information 
may be obtained from THE REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds. 


)\VENING WORK wanted by Cambridge Graduate. Political, 

literary and legal experience. Shorthand and typing.—Box 1143, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

EAVING.—Resident Pupils taken by the week in handloom 


studio. Wide range of materials woven.—Apply Mrs. HAZARD, Harleston, 
Norfolk. 














THEATRES, &c. 


(T. MARTIN’S. Gerrard 1243 and 31416, 


SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? ., at 8.15, 
by J. M. BARRIE, and 
LOYALTIES oe ee ‘ oe at 9.0. 


by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
MATINEES EVERY FRIDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 


HS Mestys. “EAST OF SUEZ” 








EVENINGS AT 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS at 2.30, 








— ae oo 

ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. AN AID To 

PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 25th Annual Edition 

over 1,000 pages, giving particulars and news of Preparatory, Private and Public 

Schools for Boys and Girls, with articles on Professions. Price 5s., post free .— 
Messra. J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. i 
GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
ST. DAVID'S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, 8UBREY. : 


Misa I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Moder 
History, M.A. Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School 
(G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and 
Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House-Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
ec - rrr standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupled by NORTHLAND} 
+ OL. 


PPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, I.W.—KHight acres, near sea. 
Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Universities. Music, 
Arta, Languages, Games, Riding. Domestic Sclence Dept. Individual attention. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children with 
parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. from sea,— 
For illus, prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSIIER. 


rpupor “HALL . SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 




















FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
= Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 














Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 





AREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
described by Experts in each profession. Price 23. 10d., post free. Whe 
Professional World To-day, an alphabetical list of present openings for girls. Price 
7d., post fre.-—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


A UGMENTED EARNING POWER is assured by training under 
the METROPOLITAN COLLEGE. 
Unique Postal Courses of spare-time study in all business subjects. Send post- 
card to-day for “ Guide to Careers in Business,’’ 132 pp., free. 

SUBJECTS :—Accountancy, Secretaryship, Advertising, Insurance, London 
B.Com. Degree, Banking, Costing and Factory Organization, Business 
Training, Matriculation, Professional Preliminary Examinations. 

Record successes at professional examinations. Many intensely practical non- 
examination courses. oderate fees by instalments if desired. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE (Dept. 365), St. Albans. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 

Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish om. offers complete Teacher’s Training 

in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 

Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 
Physiology, etc. 


Three Years’ Course. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and Includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


I acer EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
E 











Prospectus on application. 








TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, _8.W. 15. 
MONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
E, E. LAWRENCE. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Ox?. Hons. Sch.) 


ST: BRANDON’S, BRISTOL 
(School for the Daughters of the Clergy.) 








Patrons —_THE ARCHBISHOPS, THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL, AND ELEVEN 
OTHER BISHOPS. 
Patroness—THE DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 
Head-Mistress.—Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon, 
(Late Classical Lecturer, Westfield College, London.) 


FEES - - - + = + + £70—£73, 
including Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class Singing), and Laundry. 
Bursaries are given in special cases. 
A few girls, not daughters of Clergymen, are received on higher terms 








Spacious Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Sanatorium, Tennis Courts, and 
Playing Field at Westbury. 
Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarship) and for other 
qualifying Examinations. 
Apply to the HON. SEC. or the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
b Donates of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during ths 
olidays. 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 
; Sora aanaaeeesno. 


( eeeerar SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON. 


Miss H. M. MOLYNEUX, M.A., Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Miss M. E. SCOTT, M.A., Late Scholar Somerville College, Oxford. 

















Country School for Girls. Grounds and gardens of 12 acres. Modern bulldings. 
Preparation for the Universities, 


'1T. HELENS, BLACKHEATH.—DAY AND BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Entire charge of children whose parents live abroad. 
—Principals: Miss JAMESON and Miss M. M. SMITH, Honour School of English 
I and Literature, Somerville College, Oxford. 








UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpontering, poultry, frult-canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


RACTICAL DAIRY EDUCATION FOR’ LADIES. 
LEE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE, MARWOOD, N. DEVON. Milking, 
calf-rearing, butter, Devon-cream, cheese (hard and soft).—Apply: PRINCIPALS. 








nr. Canterbury; 300 [t. above sea level. Practical comprehensive training, 


Gris, caer FOR LADIES at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
vidgal consideration, Next term begins mid-January.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 








"0 Recetas GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education’s list of EMcient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public schoo! lines. Modera 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. ———s field. 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ma eS Po 








OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, Jele.: “ Watford 616,” 
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SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, 


WESTMORLAND. 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. ; 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. DEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of The Ladies 
College, Cheltenham. 


—- 





Fees :—Daughters of clergy, including Medical Attendance and Laundry, £69 por 
annum; daughters of laity, including Laundry and 103. per term Medica! Fos, 
£101 10s. per annum. 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful ani healthy surroundings. Girls 
are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to cach girl with 
a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 














7\VERDALE .SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
( N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). Boardera only. 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss DAVIE, BA. 

The Governors having purchased “‘ WENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bournemouth 
residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and a frontage to 
the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School will be transferred to 
the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and additions can be carried out. 

The Schoo) will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, und additional 
accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Applications for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. Illus- 
trated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,”” Annexe, Sournemouth. 


2 COG Lb &A@ Es, 

















, 

COLWYN PAY. 
Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 
Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A. 

For Boarders only. 


Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 





‘T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daught-rs of Clergy, £39 a term; Daughtera of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Bcholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
'T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Wide train services for day-boarders.— 
Principal, Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge, 
and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





‘0 PARENTS going abroad.—Entire charge taken of girls 

and little boys; happy home life and sound education provided by two 
Cambridge University women, near Clifton Downs; subscribers Zoological Gardens; 
moderate fees, including gymnasium, dancing, art, music.—12 Beaufort Koad, Clifton, 
Bristol. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
a THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.MLS. ‘WORCESTER, OFF GREENHITHE, KENT, 
Established 1862. 
Chairman: Right Hon. Lord INCHCAPE, G.C.M.G., &c. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral the Hon. Sir E. R. FREMANTLE, G.C.B., &c. 

For the training of Youths intending to become Officers in the Mercantile Marine. 
Two years’ training counts as one year's sea service for qualified cadeta. Commissions 
granted by the Admiralty in the K.N. and R.N.R. 

For illustrated prospectus apply THE SECRETARY, Thames Nautical Training 
College, 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. 

St EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
kK Fine healthy situation. High ground overlooking City. 

Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 

Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 

For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


') URMORE, UPPER DEAL, KENT.— Boys’ Preparatory 
School. 11 acres grounds. Last year 5 Scholarships, 1 R.N. Cadetship. 
Game carefully coached. Entire charge if parents abroad. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—A modern Public 

School (endowed). Splendid situation. 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong 

staff of Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. Thorough preparation for all Examina- 

tions. First-class Engineering Shops. Recognized by Army Council. 0.T.C. 

Swimming, &c. Inclusive fees £90 per annum.—For Entry apply HEAD-MASTER, 

Wellington, Somerset, or Messrs. LEE MICHELL & UO., Solicitors, Clerks to the 
overnors, 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
d aged 11-18 years. Estabiished 1389. he first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.’’—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire ; or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M G., late R.£., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsho!me Association, 
28 Fitz"George Avenue, W. 14. 


— 




















ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet abovo 
tea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Fee. aM aTigs _Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
S?. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—-Preparatory 
b for the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from the age of 7 to 14.— 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 
FOREIGN. 
SWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
M First-class Boarding School for fMnishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. Escort 
from London. —For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER. 
yx ‘ANCIES for two Eider Girls in finishing school in Geneva. 
Exceptional opportunities for French, music and art. Escort early next 
month. —-F. J., c/o J. and J. PATON, 143 Caraon Street, E.C. 4. 
/ AUSANNE BOARDING-SCHOOL (Girls).—Quarterly, £21. 
Extra; Music, Painting, Laundry. Escort January.—Miss PELLATON, 























NRADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 
Park) THREE or FOUR GIRLS beyond school age desiring supplementary 
education.—W rite Miss HODGSON, c.o. The Registrar, Joint Agency for Women 
Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
j\LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
hu _particulars of his Private Lessons in Publ.c Speaking; Vocabulary ; 
SEQI : uNCE, FLUENCY, AUDIBILITY ; Voice Strengthening ; Reciting, Gesture 
to Politicians, Barristers, Preachers and Ladies.—446 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 2 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMEN'S, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretaria! Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


SCHOOLS For BOYS anpD GIRLS. 
a TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

; . & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

Telephone Central 5053. 


SCHOOLS 
» 








Information and _ carefully’ considered 
advice can be obtalned from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 
YAREERS. — write for tree booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 

SCHOOL" and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Mayfair 1063 and 1064. 


TUTORS 





OARDING SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED (English and Con- 

tinental). Also Clergymen and others receiving pupils for private tuition, 

and Schools where backward and delicate children have individual care—HOOPERS 
(EDUCATIONAL AGENTS), LTD., 361 Oxford Street, London. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 


charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 
Authors’ MSS. typed—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 


Commons, London, E.C. 4 a 
PROOF-READING 








FIVYPEWRITING = and by experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s., carbon copy 

3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 

agra bans ma and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
—Miss N. MCFARLANE, 11 Palmeira Av., Westcliff. 














words ; translations undertaker 


4\ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 

‘j to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Interesting booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 

rf’O EDITORS and AUIHORS. Lady desires TRANSLATION 

work. French and Italian. Or will type MSS. Neat, prompt work.—"* C,’’ 

22 Castelnau Gardens, Barnes, 8.W. 13. 























HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ppeevrircn BUTTERMERE for Christmas. Fox-hunting on 
foot, climbing, dancing, &c. 

VICTORIA HOTEL. Private and comfortable. — 
\WITZERLAND.—Beautifully situated Hotel-Pension near 
Montreux. Also mountain chalet for winter sports. Excellent table. 
French lessons if required. Terms from Frs. 8. Photos.—Apply Miss PHILLIPS, 
Richemont, St. Légier sur Vevey. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
+ & £,o 3 - 

“MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Palnt. Sold in 40 shades 
in 2}, 5 and 7 Ib. packets. “ VITROLITE," the Greenhouse Paint. Superior to 
White Lead. 

Full particuniars from W. CARSON & SONS. Battersea, 8.W. 11. 
EAL LACE—YOUGHAL, Suitable Wedding Present. 

Beautiful needlepoint and trish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 
modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT. Youghal, Co. Cork 


I ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES —WE “TURN” SUITS, 











OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. _ Write for descriptive price 

jist or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: Dalston 1580. 

EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

% of 160 Inna and Hotela managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent, 

Loan stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1 


| AVE YOUR OWN ‘own «Ar 














BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
£2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, Londoa, 
W. 1. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet  de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical Ass tion, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 
RTIFICIAL TEELH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
A assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 
post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 185°. 


























LATLIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 
B effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exterminate 
cockroaches. Harmless to domestic animals.—1s. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 58. per tin, post 
irce, from HOWARKTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
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If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance at death will be 
doubled after 37 years and trebled after 
55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs 
£27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 
next birthday respectively. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Shareholders NN.o Commission 








Send for this 
Leaflet and read 


How you can Buy a House 






It tells how you can purchase your own home 


and in the event of death leave it free of debt. 
Write. for Leafiet, ‘‘ House Purchase Scheme.” 


(Funds over £10,600,000.) 
United Kingdom Provident Instn. 


196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Chairman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 








— FOR CHRISTMAS ———e 


SONQUISTADOR 


During December 
Packed in half-dozen and one dozen 
cases, for Christmas Gifts, 
at 27/-and 54 /-carriage paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
_—— 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scctland. 























SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 

WILLS AND BEQUESTS.—As I ‘glance down the lists of Wills and Bequests, 
what strikes me most is the absence of any gifts to this Society. I am thankful for 
many we have received, but would wish that those who had leit money had remember: od 
how grateful we are for £50 up to any sum for the Ladies who are in such straitened 
circumstances. Iam sure others who can leave money in the future will remember ua, 

Hon. Secretary :—EDITH SMALLWOOD, Lancaster House, Malvern. 





1,000 HUNGRY LITTLE CHILDREN 


from Stepney’s wretched slums are given a good satisfying breakfast each week by 
the East End Mission, and so 


SAVED FROM GOING HUNGRY TO SCHOOL. 


Meals cost 3d. each; 80 meals cost £1. How many can you feed ? 


Please reply to the wd F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 583, Commercial Road, Stepney, 
Loudon, E. 1. Loots and Old Clothes also greatl y needed, 





————, 





EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Per dozen. 
CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body .. 1. 24/= 
GRAVES. SAUTERNE, Superior medium, Rich 29/6 


BURGUADY. BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 30/- 
, CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN . 
BURGUNDY. in very superior growth 7 * 48/ 





NIERSTEINER, DOMTHAI, Estate 
HOCK. {Pottling, Great bargain = 39 


MOSELLE, ZELLER SCHWARZE KATZ ro19 36/ 
EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 

CHAMPAGNE. GOBLET,” 1911. Highest class 1 38)- 

SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry .. 7FO/ 


SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvee .. FQ 
PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY.. .. .. 49 


SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM pry 39 


COGNAG, SUPERIOR FRENCH - -150/- 
GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAC. \ 


COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; : 360)- 
invaluable in case ot iliness 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, sual nite 144). 
The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. {« LIQUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age SC/- 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, hendem E.C. 2. 


Pisase quote ™S.” 














EstTasiisHep 1893. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


Typewriting, Shorthand and Translation Offices, 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHAMBERS, 
TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C.2 
(to which address all communications should be sent), 


Tel. Nos.: London Wall! 1570, 405 & 5989. 


Secretarial Training College 
for Well-Educated Girls. 
aT 


29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 


References: The Countess (Dowager) of Desart; 
Messrs. Wainwright, Pollock & Co. (solicitors), and many others. 




















To drive out a cold 


take a 


Mustard Bath 


A couple of tablespoonsful or so of 
COLMAN'’'S D.S.F. MUSTARD 
or the contents of a carton of their 
Bath Mustard. 
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Smyrna Catastrophe 


For the sake of Humanity and in Christ’s Name 


EVERYBODY MUST HELP 
to prevent 200,000 Homeless Refugees dying from 
Starvation and Disease. 
There is not an individual who dares. to ignore the 
cry of these nearly annihilated peoples. 


And the littl CHILDREN! Thousands left 
orphaned, friendless, alone in a foodless, shelter- 
less world. 


We must wake up to the imperilling situation! 
HELP US FEED, CLOTHE AND SHELTER 
THESE REFUGEES and then A MIRACLE 
MUST HAPPEN by rekindling love in the 
hearts of the people that hate and ranccur 
may be cast out and the world dwell in 
amity. 


REFUGEE FUND, 


at the office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid 
Society. 
LORD KINNAIRD, Hon. Treasurer. 
S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief 
Commissioner. 


358y, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


N.B—No expenses for Office Rent or Salaries at 
home. No distribution expenses abroad, 





AN EPIC OF THE SEA. 
39 Lives Saved in 7 Days by the Lowestoft Motor Life-Boat. 


October 17th.—5 men saved from the trawler ‘“‘ Acme.” 

October 21st.—24 men—and a cat—saved from the s.s. “‘ Hopelyn,” 

October 24th.—9 men saved from the drifter ‘‘ Lovedale.” 

The crew of the “ Hopelyn” were rescued after Three Heroic but 

Unsuccessful Attempts had been made by Pulling and Sailing 
Life-Boats. 


Another splendid proof of the VALUE OF MOTOR POWER. 
We ask BRITISH MEN to help us to build MORE of these Boats. 
We ask BRITISH WOMEN to join the Ladies’ Life-Boat Guild and 


work for the Life-Boat Cause. 





WILL YOU BECOME ONE OF OUR 
MILLION 5S/- SUBSCRIBERS? 





During the first ten months of this year we have received 563,036 
Five Shillings. 
We urgently need 436,964 Five Shillings before the end of the year. 
Give NOW and remember the Life-Boats in your will. 
They receive NOT ONE PENNY from the State. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





The 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 1. 


MAGNIFICENT LOUNGE AND 
DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION ROOMS 
for WEDDINGS and DINNERS. 


Most central for Luncheon and Afternoon Tea. 
Open to Non-Residents. 


Revised Tariff. 


Telegrams: Langham, London, Telephone: Langham 2080. 

















THE AWAKENING 


OU waken with a 

jerk! Book on your 
face! The fire, a black 
twisted root! Whereon 
earthand what on earth—! 
The clock says five to 
two. Its idiotic face looks 
quite pleased about it. 
Good heavens! I must 
have been asleep (indeed 
you must)! It’s that chair 
again. Puts you to sleep 
and won't let you go to 
bed. 


The reason for the 
supreme comfort of the 
Buoyant Chair is in its 
unique and perfect 
springs. It’s the seventh 
heaven of _ restfulness. 
You can’t reach the full 
depth of its comfort, not 
tho’ you sink and sink 
and sink. 





BUOYANT 


EASY CHAIRS 6 SETTEES 
All good Furnishing Houses sell 
Buoyant Chairs. 

There is also the Buoyant Mattress. 
A BOOKLET FREE. 


Buoyant Sales Department, The Buoyant 


Upholstery Co., itd., Sandiacre, Notts. 
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Ps) 


BRITISH INDIA | 
“NEW ZEALAND [} 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 
1. Lenden, and Sageeiiies to Bombay, Karachi 


London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

. London and Maraeilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

London to Queensland. 

London (cargo) and Southampton (passergers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). | 

. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic linc) via Van- 

couver or Sun Francisco to New Zealand, 

Australia and the South Sea Islanda. 

. London (one class only, third ciass rates) to Aus- 

: tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 

ADDRESS: — 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 & 5—For Passage, P. & O. House, 14-16, Cor 

St S.W.1 ight or General Busi P. & O. and 


reet, 1. Freight ' . 
1 * E.C.3. B.I. Agents, 
) ing -Ly | Co., 123, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 8. 
No. 6.—J. B. Westray & Co, Ltd, 138, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3, 
or P. & O. House, 


4 . as 
No. 7.—Union S.S. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd. P. & O. House (First 
Floor), 14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1, and for Vancouver 
any Offi-e of Canadian Pacific Railway. | 





TUTETTINTTTTTTT 


z 
pu 
: 
i) 





Pt lt th 
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@ 2 oo» oF 


\ Service, 
4 No. 8.—P. & 0. Branch Lins, 32, Lim> Street, London, E.C. 3, or P. & 0. 


House as above. 
Paris (Ali Routes, —Soci+té Francaise, P. @ O., 41, Boulevard 
des Capucines. 
/, 





























from Souinampion & 
boure 


ARAGUAYA, Dec. 8 \ 
. Dec. 21 \ GS 
Jan. 5 \ XN 
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R Travel b NS a * ral K \\ 
N The Comfort Rout-" Gees aA ~ J ~ 
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THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, Atlantic House, Moorgate. £ C2 @ Amenca House, Cockspur Street SWI 
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Also at LIVERPOOL, MANCIiine LER, si RMINGHAM, 
GLASGOW & SOUTHAMPTON. 





DEAN AND DAWSON TOURS 


WINTER | SPORTS 


SWITZERLAND 


GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D'OEX, 
PONTRESINA. 





Tours to the Riviera 
SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, Etc. 


TOUR DE LUXE 
TO EGYPT, PALESTINE & ITALY. 


Cruises in Sunny Seas 








SEND FOR PROGRAMME TO 
DEAN AND DAWSON, Ltd., | 
84 PICCADILLY, W. 1, or BRANCH OFFICES, 








RHEUMATISM 
SCIATICA and 
NEURITIS 


This is an appeal to. people suffering 
from these and kindred ailments to 
get proper treatment—to save their 
money and health by avoiding useless 
and dangerous “ remedies.” 


A copy of The Stanboroughs prospectus entails 
no obligation. We would like to send one 
to show you where lasting cures are naturally 
effected under proper medical- supervision, 


The Stanboroughs is equipped with 
every modern facility that medical 
science can devise, and combines with 
it good nursing, home _ comforts, 
and cheerful environment. Resident 
physician; male and female nurses. 


If you are subject to 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
or Neuritis 
take a course of proper treat- 
ment at Christmas and so com- 
bine with it a mid-winter holiday 
in congenial surroundings. 
You will be interested in the Special 
Xmas programme. Write or ‘phone 


Watford 552. 
The Stanboroughs, Watford, Herts. 





A.M a A 
Nervous complaints successfully treated 
IML NAM ANE RA WA A A 





THOSE TO WHOM FINE 
STATIONERY APPEALS 


will appreciate the W.HL.S. series of notepapers, the 
distinguishing characteristics of which are refinement and 
elegance. These high-grade notepapers can be obtained 
in a variety of styles from all high-class stationers, 
including the 1,000 branches of W. H. Smith & Son. 
Artistic W-H.S. die-stamping adds the final suggestion 
of distinction and quality. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS, BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, 
BOOKBINDERS, STATIONERS, & PRINTERS 
Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Paris. I,000 Branches. Brussels 





THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Gray and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 


“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.’’—Medicai Record. 


Priee 7d. post free from : 


J.HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Des« 37), 117 St. George's Road, 3e!zravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 








OOK BARGAINS.—Send for my 44 pp. December Catalogua 


ot Books in all branches of literature, in new condition, offered at Bargain 


Prices, free on request.—H. J, GLAISHEK, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore 
Street, W. 1, 











a... 
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A ROMANCE OF THE 
CHURCH 


@ One of the romances of the Church is to be found in 
the work of the Bible Society. With the most severe simplicity 
of purpose, it unconsciously combines a host of operations 
which it started out with no intention of serving. 


@, Its sole and single aim is to provide every man who can 
read with the Word of God in his own tongue. In carrying 
out this object it has at the same time grown into a vast 
business organization; a circulating library; a partner of all 
the Missionary Societies; a Christian Evidence Society, on a 
huge and impressive scale; a literary association, whose 
grammarians and translators are among the eminent of the 
earth; a travellers’ guild, whose members penetrate into the 
remotest corners of the globe, where disease, danger, and 
death must often be fought at close quarters. 


@. This partnership of Christian people has made the Bible 
the cheapest book in the world. Moreover, it has helped the 
Gospel to speak in 550 different languages and dialects, which 
are current among three-quarters of the human race. 


@, During the past year it published versions of the Gospel 
in twelve new languages—a fresh language every month. 


G, It co-operates with the missionaries of every Reformed 
Church in preparing the versions they need. It prints tle 
editions, and bears the loss involved in their sale at nominal 
prices, and pays the carriage of the books to the farthest 
mission station. 


G, Out of every £1 which the Society expends in producing 
and circulating the Scriptures, only about 7/6 comes back to 
it as proceeds of sales. 


Send your gifts to the Secretaries of the BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 146 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 





OR tig 


Dh, 
Poncto Gis 


“Onoto Gifts” 
acceptable, intimate and 
permanent presents. A box 
of cigars goes up in smoke 
—chocolates are soon 
eaten—silk stockings 


wear out. But an oe 7 © f ' 
4 Onoto Pen or ae / Ss a . 
Pencil isa life- 4 YY ASL 
ba Yan time gift. r, » ££: 
. ‘Ss " il Roy 
ee ? & 
) y : - ‘ 
fs Y ss 
4 Onoto the Diary 
The Diary with 


a 
the Double Index 


Sold by all 
Stationers 
and ee 

and the £100 
Prise Compett- 
tion, I]- to 21|-, 


Ono to te Pe 


Tuomas DE LA RUE & Co., Lrp., 
410. Bunhill Row, London, E.C.1. 

















make 

























Readers of the Little Red Book. 


The Rt. Hon. 
Reginald McKenna 


The Right Honourable Reginald 
McKenna, the great banker and 
statesman, refers to the “ usual 
high standard ” of the Daily Mail 
Year Book in a letter expressing 
appreciation of the 1923 edition. 


Reliable Guide to 
Problems of 1922 


The Daily Mail Year Book, just out, is a 
reliable and trustworthy guide on all matters 
of everyday interest, from international 
politics to sport. 

Its handy size makes it the ideal ever-ready 
reference book for the desk or writing-table. 
Keep a copy always within your reach. 


Daily Mail 


YEAR BOOK 


A special Parliamentary Supplement to The Daily 
Mail Year Book, trimmed to fit therein, giving 


full particulars of the new Government, new 
M.P.s, etc., etc., is also on sale everywhere, price 
=n 1d. The Daily Mail Year Book is obtainable of 
all bookstalls, booksellers, and newsagents, price 


1/-, or post free 1/3 (with Parliamentary Supple- 
Carmelite House, 





ment 1/4), from “ Year Book,” 
E.C. 4. 








Books make the Best 
Presents. 


Sal 


THE BEST 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


will be found at 


THE TIMES BOOK 
CLUB, 


42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. I. 


> 


Illustrated Art Books, Works by 

Favourite Authors in Beautiful 

Bindings, Dainty Editions of the 

Poets, Books of Travel, Biography 
and New Novels. 


Thousands of Books for 
Boys & Girls. 


> 


WRITE FOR THE CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE, 
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DECEMBER. 1s. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 





OVINGTON’S BANK. Chap. XL. toend. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY AND HER WORK. 
By J. Gascoigne. 
THE GODS OF THE WALL. 
By Lieut.-Colonel G. R. B. Spain, C.M.G. 
THE MASTERS OF THE MANOR: A SHORT STORY. 
By C. E. Lawrence. 
SONNET. 
By Sir Edward Clarke, K.C. 
THE PLAIN: A POEM. By A. F. Trotter. 
PROOF COURIER TO FAMOUS MEN. By E. S. 
THE TALENT WITH USURY. By Bernard W. Henderson,D. Litt. 
IRISH SOLDIERS AND IRISH BRIGADES. 
By Stephen Gwynn. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF A FINE 


THE BEGGARS OF LONDON. By B. §S. Townroe. 
THE DIVERSIONS OF DAWSON—II. THE MILL BY 


FAWLEY CREEK. By Bennet Copplestone. 


DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Scientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, D.Se. 


In recent years the imaginations of the English-speaking com- 
munities have been stimulated to a remarkable extent, and there 
is everywhere a desire for more and still more knowledge. 
DISCOVERY aims at fulfilling this demand. Its articles are 
written by experts in every branch of the arts and sciences and 
a language for the non-technical general reader. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 

FE:pIToRIAt Notes. 
THE EcoNoMIC DEVELOPMENT OF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 
REVELATIONS CONCERNING THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
INK PIGMENTS IN WRITING. c. 
BETWEEN THE COVERS: 

Head Hunting in Formosa—The Harnessing of the Jordan—The Drought, 

1921—The Province of Darfur—Science and Civilization. 

BROADCASTING BY DIRECTIONAL WIRELESS. Lt.-Col. C. G. Crawley. 
Somkr CHILDREN’S GAMES AND SONGS LN ANCIENT GREECE. Prof. W. R. Halliday. 
THE MOVEMENTS OF THE PLANETS, H. Spencer Toy. 
REVIEWS OF Books. 
Books RECEIVED. 


ILLUSTRATED 18. net MONTHLY. 


LONDON : | JOHN MURRAY. 





QO. H. T. Rishbeth. 
R. Mowat. 
A. Mitcliell. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 











* Among the monthly publications not one equals ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’,”’ 
bays c. K. 8S. in The Sphere. 
“To my mind it is far and away the best published.’"— A Home Subscriber. 
‘The only Magazine worth reading.’"— A Kesident in Kenya Colony. 
“We look forw ard eagerly to each copy. We have no Magazine here to 
compare with it.’ An American Subscriber. 
* Your priceless Magazine.""— A Naval Subscriber. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


DECEMBER 
By Lxesirze Gorpon BARNARD. 
By J. O. P. Brann. 


“TALES OF THE R.I.C.”’ 
Iv. A 


For contains 


Vanity Square. 
The ivory Buddha. 


Ulster in 1922. 
1. Some Probiems. 
Comparison with the South. V. 


My Parrot. 


A Consul in the >. 
By A. C. Wratistaw, C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E. 


By F. Tennyson Jesse. 
By At Huanzir. 


By the AuTHor oF 
If. Position in 1922. 81. The Uister Specials. 
The Future. 


London River. 
The White Ram. 
Musings without Method— 


A Sentimentalising of Crime—The Only Justifications of Rebellion —The 
Fascisti—_When “ Direct Action’’ is Beneficial—‘* The Jew of Maita.”’ 


The Generali Election. 
is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly 


that it has been won and kept 
sailors; that in warfare, 


“* Blackwood’s ’ 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide ; 
by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and 
literature, and art it has a glorious history; that its sons have ever been 
travellers and sportsmen; and that its politics have still a strong strain of 
conservative Imperialism.’’— Times. 

Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s Magazine 
rent by post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 
for 308. yearly. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


HELOON & WESLEY, Ltd., have the largest stock in the country of 

Books in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Pe ieties, &c., in sets, runs and single volumes or numbers, 
LIBRARIES on SMALL PARCELS PURGHASED. 


” 





Separate Catalogues oa all subjects twopence each, post free. 
2,.3&4 ARTHUR ST., NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C, 2 
Telephone: 


Gerrard 1412, 








Xx | Xx TH Century and After 
December 1922 Number 
CONTENTS : 


THE IMPOSTORS. By G. R. Srrrumce Taytor, 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION : (1) By Tue Ricur Hoy, 
Lorp Racwian, (2) By Harotp Hopce. 

THE IRISH PROBLEM, 1922. By Tur Mosr Hon, 
THe Marquess OF LONDONDERRY, K.G. 

TORY DEMOCRACY AND ITS LEADERS. By Tur 
Hon. E. G. Knowtys. 

THE VITAL EASTERN PROBLEM: PAST MISTAKES 
AND PRESENT DANGERS. By Masor-Generar 
Sir Herbert Mutiaty, K.C.M.G.,C.B.,C.S.L(formerly 
Director of Military Operations at the Army Head- 
quarters in India, and for some time Acting Chief 
of the Staff under Lord Kitchener). 

ADMIRALTY IN WAR: AND ITS CIVILIAN 
FIRST LORDS. By Rear-Apmrrat Sir S$. Earp- 
LEY-WILMoT. 

““ WHY WE SHOULD CONCENTRATE ON THE EMPIRE” 
By Lieut-CotoneL R. F. Corrreiy, D.S.0. 
SANDERSON OF OUNDLE. By Sir Micnaen Saprer, 
ERNEST RENAN. By Georce Sarton ( Editor of “‘Isis’’), 
HORACE WALPOLE’S DOGS. Ly Francis Bick.ey, 
at Rang ON AN OLD CLOWN. By M. Wittson 

ISHER, 

a AS TRAVELLER. 

ACE. 

HISTORY AND MYSTERY OF THE MINCE PIE. 
G. CLarKE NUTTALL. 

THE WAY TO AGRICULTURAL SUCCESS. By Curnis- 
TOPHER TURNOR. 

THE TRADE THAT REALLY PAYS. By J. R. Rewer, 
M.P. 

A TRUE PATH OF PROGRESS. 
Carrutuers ( Violet Markham). 

A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. By Lapy Conse. 


CONSTABLE: London Bombay Sydney. 4s. net, 


ROUND TABLE 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 

THE NEAR EAST. 

ITALY AND THE FASCISTI. 

THE COLOUR QUESTION IN POLITICS. 

AMERICAN POLITICS. 

GERMANY FROM THE WINGS. 

THE MALADY OF CHINA. 

UNITED KINGDOM: The Political Situation. 
Also Articles from “ India,’ “Canada,” “ Australia,” 

Africa,” and ‘ ‘New Zealand.” 


Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum, post free to any address 
within the Empire. 





By HERsert 





By 








By Mrs. James 








TY 
Soutn 


To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls and at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. | 


DECEMBER, 1922. 


By ROBERT MaAcuRray. 


CONTENTS. 
TRAQ AND OTHER ARAB PROBLEMS. 
PEACE-MAKING LN THE EAST. By Joun BELL. 
A NEW ORIENTATION FOR ENGLISH POLICY. 
DAIL EIREANN AND THE IRISH CONSTITUTION. By SrernreN Gwyn. 
THE MONEY MIRAGE AND A LEVY ON CAPITAL. By J. ULLts BARKER. 
LABOUR AND AGRICULTURE: A POLITICAL P koait AMME 


By 3. it 

TURKEY AND THE CALIPHATE. By Crain PRice. 
THE CABINET, POLICY AND STRATEGY. 

By Likvut.-COLONEL STEWART L. 
UNEMPLOYMENT. By Cotonet D. C. McLAGAN, D.3.0. 
TIE ELECTION AND THE POLITICAL PART my 

By wW. PERMEWAN, M.D., F.R.C 

SUNLIGHT, PURE AIR AND SMOKE ABATEME _ 
By Joun B. C. Kersuaw, F.1L0, 


By Y. 


“BENsUSAN, J.P. 


Murray, 


IDEALS. By Kenxnetu GRAHAME. 

THE APHIS-EATERS. By HenRI FABRE. 

THE RECOVERY OF DEVASTATED FRANCE. By Dents Gwyn, 
POLITICS AND REALITIES. By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY. 
CORRESPONDENCE. THE NEW BYRON LETTERS. 

INDEX, 


LONDON: GHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd, 
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PLAYING FIELDS 


By ERIC PARKER 


Demy octavo (9 x 5%). With Eight full-page Drawings. 10s. 6d. net. 





This is not only a novel of life at Eton: it is more. It is the 
story of the growth of a public schoolboy’s mind. It is 
addressed to every parent who sends a boy to school. 








Mr. Parker has dared—and succeeded. He has Mr. Parker’s loving and grateful pages. . 


written a book which seems to us the last word on Eton | Quite unlike the stories of the modern school of 
life. . . . His excellent powers of observation | authors . . . infinitely more subtle. His technical 
. . . his extraordinary reticence . . . a miracle | method allows full scope to his delicate art. 

of literary reserve. The best impression of modern —Times Lit. Supp. 


private and public school life we have read. 
— Spectator. A complete record of school life, written with much 


beauty of simple expression. 





Mr. Parker always writes gracefully and naturally; —Morning Post 
many of his little pictures of the spots he loves, seen : j 
with the eye of a naturalist as well as an artist, are The real Eton . . . possibly the completest 
quite charming. —Country Life. *| picture of school life ever painted. — 


—Sunday Times. 


A first-rate public school story. The tale is told with | 





peculiar grace. —New Witness. Good book as Tom Brown was, Playing Fields 
strikes me as a better. 
Mr. Parker’s method is extraordinarily effective. | —Bookman. 


. . « The book is wholly different from Tom Brown, 
but is a classic as Tom Brown is a classic. 
—Birmingham Post. 


| 
| Intimate, vivid and often pictorially exquisite. Mr. 
| Parker has achieved a wonder of wonders—the writing 
| of a story that is sealed to posterity. 
This story recaptures for us the long thoughts of | —Dundee Advertiser. 
youth and the reactions of a boy’s soul, in a manner at | Bey ‘istiests anit Dias ais 
once penetrating and delicate. A book of distinction. ta . SORES SERENE PEO — 

—The Gentlewoman. | —Keading Mercury. 

| The way in which it enters into the inner thought of 

its hero, and shows him “ all in all ’’—his goodness and 
his badness, his strength and his weakness—is extra- 
ordinarily clever. 


Mr. Parker has the Wordsworthian eye, made quiet 
by the power of harmony and the deep power of joy, 
and se sees deep into the life of things. 

—Aberdeen Journal. 


—Church Fanily Newspaper. 


It is a book not for Etonians only, but for the larger | . ‘ , ‘ . , 
ee es ‘ ai s We watch, fascinated, the impact of schoolfellows 
world outside. 


. —, and masters’ personalities upon a peculiarly fine and 
—Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. nd masters’ pe ae: ee eee , hia 


susceptible nature. 


Our deep gratitude for so excellent a study as that —Aberdeen Free Press. 


embodied in Playing Fields. . . . Mr. Parker 
describes with delicacy and skill. It is human and rings 
genuine, and its boys and masters are very much alive. | a delightful book. 

—Guardian. ' —Daily News. 


The best Eton novel that has yet been written. It is 


There have been several good stories of public school life recently, but none truer nor more delectable since 
our forefathers were subdued by the magic of 7om Brown's Schooldays—and though it may sound rather 
blasphemous in the ears of the faithful, I acknowledge that I enjoyed the reading of it more than I ever enjoyed 
Tom Brown, and that both in characterization and charm of narrative it seems to me to surpass that established 


favourite. —Mrkr. St. Joun Anpcock in The Best of the Year. 





PHILIP ALLAN & CO., QUALITY COURT, W.C. 2. 
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BOOKS ARE THE 
BEST GIFTS 


Messrs. Methuen will send their full list of Christmas Books 
to any applicant. 


Just Published 


AN IDEAL GIFT 
SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: An Anthology of 
English Lyrics. Selected by A. METHUEN. With an 
Introduction by Rosperrt Lynp. 6s. net ; leather, 7s. 6d. 
net. 





BRILLIANT IMPRESSIONS 
AS YOU SEE IT 
By ‘“ V.” (Mrs. J. L. Garvin). 6s. net. 
THE STORY OF THE VIOLIN 
THE HEART OF MUSIC 
By ANNA A. CHAPIN. 7s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO BOX 
By NORMAN CLARK. With an Introduction by J. Frank 
Brapiey. With 61 illustrations of Jim Driscoll and the 
Author. 7s. 6d. net. 

WORCESTERSHIRE L : 
By F. T. 8S. HOUGHTON, M.A., F.S.A., F.G.S. With 26 
illustrations, 2 plans and 2 maps. (‘* Little Guides.” ) 6s. net. 

THE RAINBOW CAT AND OTHER STORIES 
By ROSE FYLEMAN, Author of “ Fairies and Chimneys,” 
&e. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Best Gift Books 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY: VERSE 
Selected from the Poetry of RUDYARD KIPLING. 
leather, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 
Five Volumes: 7s. 6d. net and 6s. net each volume. 

THE SERVICE EDITION, in ten volumes, 3s. each net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE 
Chosen by A. METHUEN. With an Introduction by 
Rosert Lynp. 10th Edition. 6s. net; leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT SECRET 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


GIVING AND RECEIVING : 
By E. V. LUCAS. 6s. net. 
YOU KNOW WHAT PEOPLE ARE: Humorous 


Commentaries. By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by GrorGe 
Morrow. 5s. net. 


YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY: Delightful Remini- 
scences. By RALPH NEVILL. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY 
By ALBERT EINSTEIN. 5s. net. 
MORE DRAWINGS . 
By H. M. BATEMAN. 10s. 6d. net. 
DRAWN AT A VENTURE 
By “ FOUGASSE.” 10s. 6d. net. 


CHARACTERS: A Book of Drawings 
By GEORGE BELCHER. 7s. 6d. net. 


6s. net ; 


7s. 6d. net. 
Essays 


‘‘TINKER TAILOR . . .’’: A Child’s Guide to the | OLD COLONIAL FURNITURE. 


Professions. By A. P. HERBERT. 
Morrow. 3s. 6d. net. 


FLASHLIGHTS: A Book of Smiles 
By THOMAS JAY. 2s. 6d. net. 


Gifts of Good Fiction 
GENEVRA’S MONEY 
By E. V. LUCAS. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE GREAT GRANDMOTHER 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 7s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


SS. a en 


Please note new address. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR. 


A Catalogue of Newest Books will be sent Post Free on request. 


Ulustrated by GEORGE 














A. & F. DENNY, Lid., 163a Strand, London, W.C. 
(Opposite St. Mary-le-Strand.) 


BATSFORD BOOKS 


7 = _ 
of special interest and _ attraction. 
A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, 
1066—1799. An illustrated account of the English People 
in their everyday life, of their surroundings, their belongings, 
their occupations and amusements. By MARJORIE and 
C. H. B. QUENNELL. Prico 8s. 6d. net each, or in one 
volume, price 16s. 6d. net. 
Part 1—From the Conquest to 1499. 
and 3 Plates in Colour. 
Part 2—-From the Year 1500 to 1799. 
and 4 Plates in Colour. 

A remarkable book that presents history in its true perspective. It ig 
written In a style that resembles the talk of an interesting man to an 
interested boy, with pictures and plans full of illuminating detail. ‘The 
result is a book that provides a back-ground before which the cardboard 
figures of conventionat history come alive and, like all good history, adds 
interest to the present; a rare gift for a boy, or for a man with a boy's 
zest for knowing “ how things worked.” P 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE “ EVERYDAY LIFE ” SERIES. 





With 90 Illustrations 


With 110 Illustrations 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE OLD STONE AGE. Written 
and Illustrated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 
With 70 Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece. Price 5s, 
net. 


In this volume the authors have presented the oldest and longest period 
of man’s development as a connected story, full of human interest. We 
see the animals which man hunted and fought ; the family life of the cave 
mouth, and can trace the steady progress in the making of flint tools and 
the improvement of living. 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE “EVERYDAY LIFE” 
SERIES. JUST PUBLISHED. 
EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE NEW STONE, BRONZE, 
AND EARLY IRON AGES. Written and Illustrated by 
MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. With 90 lllustrations 

and 2 coloured plates. Price 5s. net. 

In this volume the story is shifted to about six thousand years ago, and 
becomes intensely varied and more fascinating than any romance. The 
racial types are shown, with implements, weapons, and vessels; their 
homes are reconstructed before our eyes, and we grasp something of their 
hopes and beliefs from the evidences of ceremonies. 

Messrs. Batsford announce the early publication of a new volume 

in their “ Library of Decorative Art.” 

ENGLISH DECORATION AND FURNITURE From 1750 
to 1820. By M. JOURDAIN, containing 272 pages, with 
over 350 illustrations from special Photographs and Drawings, 
together with 8 collotype plates. Folio, cloth, gilt. Price 
£3 3s. net. 

This volume forms a continuation of the two volumes 
already published in the series, by Francis LenyGon, which 
deal with the period 1660-1760. 


| MODERN DECORATIVE ART IN ENGLAND: Its 
Development and Characteristics. By W. G. PAULSON 
TOWNSEND. An important new series, the first to adequately 
illustrate the present day Arts of Design in England. ‘To be 
completed in 5 volumes. 

Volume I. (now ready). Woven anxp PRINTED Faprics, 
WALLPAPERS, LACE AND EMBROIDERY ; containing 180 pages, 
with 174 illustrations, including 51 in CoLour, from desigus 
by leading designers. Large 4to, cloth. 25s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE on the Comparative 
Method. For the Student, Craftsman, and Amateur. By 
Sir BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
Sixth Edition. Completely Rewritten and greatly Enlarged, 
containing nearly 1,000 Pages, with about 3,500 Illustrations. 
Large 8vo., cloth gilt. £2 2s. net. 


THE XVIIIth CENTURY IN LONDON. An account of 
its Social Lifeand Arts. By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. With 192 Illustrations. Price £1 15s. net. 

By L. V. LOCKWOOD. 

869 Illustrations from Special Photographs, New and Enlarged 

edition. 2 volumes, 4to., art linen, gilt. £7 10s. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF DRESS (Life Expressed in Clothes). 
By F. ALVAH PARSONS. Illustrated by over 150 plates 
of Costume during eight centuries. Large 8vo., cloth gilt. 30s. 


MICHEL ANGELO— HIS SCULPTURE AND PAINTING. 


A series of 100 plates reproduced from large-scale Photo- 
graphs. Small 4to., artistic boards. 5s. net. 


MODERN CABINET-WORK, FURNITURE, AND FIT- 
MENTS. By PERCY A. WELLS and JOHN HOOPER. 
400 pages, with over 1,000 Practical Drawings, Photographs, 
and Designs. Third Edition. Crown 4to., cloth. 25s. net. 
Two Interesting and Attractive Books for Boys and Girls. 

THE CHILDREN’S MUNCHAUSEN. Retold by JOHN 
MARTIN. Illustrated by Gorpon Ross. A simplified version 
of the Baron’s marvellous adventures. 200 pages, with 8 
full-page coloured plates. 4to., cloth, gilt. ° 12s. 6d. net. 


CALEB COTTONTAIL: His Adventures in Search of the 
Cotton Plant. Narrated and Illustrated by HARRISON 
CADY. With numerous illustrations in black and orange. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 6d. net. 

Illustrated prospectuses of certain of the above works are available 

and will be sent post free on application, together with a complete 

Catalogue of all Messrs. Batsford’s publications. 





B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., Publishers, 


94 High Holborn, London. 
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Edward Arnold & Co's List 


Observer. 





“ ENORMOUSLY WORTH READING.” 


Ermytage and the Curate 
By A. M. COGSWELL. 
With a Foreword by STEPHEN GWYNN. 7s. 6d. not. 

Obs. rver.—‘ An amazingly graphic picture of the life of two men of breeding 
and education in a Labour battalion in France. In spite of sheer and unashamed 
descents Into occasional sentiment the book is a record of souls alternatively writhing 
in hell and looking ¢ on at a farce.” 


= SIR RENNELL RODD’S 


Social and Diplomatic Memories 


(1884-1893) 
By tho Rt. Hon. SIR J. RENNELL RODD. 1 vol. 


Sunday Times.—-‘ A most interesting and important book.”’ 


The Life of Jameson 
By IAN COLVIN. With Portraits. 2 vols. 328. net. 


Morning Post ‘The book 1s unique in its vivid virility, its keen insight into all 
phases of human nature, its wealth of Plutarchian anecdote, and its mastery of the 
intrle ate problems of South African and Imperial politics." 


British Merchant Shipping 
By OLEMENT JONES, C.B. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. net 


Eronomist “We have read countless books on British merchant 
though never a one more sympathetic or illuminating than this.” 


A History of European Diplomacy 
(1815-1914) 


! 
By R. B. MOWAT, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, | 
Oxford. 1 vol. 168, net. 

Ti mes Literary Supplement ‘A succinct, well-written, well-informed and 
well-documented survey | 


The Unfortunate Colonel Despard | 
and Other Studies 


By SIR CHARLES OMAN, M.P., Chichele Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Mind of a Woman 


/ 
| 
By Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. Crown Svo. 





21s. net, 


shipping, 








7s. 6d. net. 
Sunday Times.—‘‘ With moderation, fairnesa, and literary skill Mrs. Ch. de 
Crespigny presents the case for and against her sex whe n claiming, as she says, an 
e qual capacity with men for a part in the government.’ 


By the Author of “ Ghost Stories of an Antiquary.”’ 


The Five Jars 


By Dr. M. R. JAMES, Provost of Eton. With Illustrations 
by Gilbert James. 8vo. 6s. net. | 


Guardian.—*“ An uncanny, unusual, but quite delightful fairy-tale.” 
NEW EDITION OF A RARE OLD SPORTING BOOK 
Colonel Cook’s Observations on 


. 
Fox-Hunting 
With an Introduction by LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 
And additional Coloured Plates from contemporary prints. 
4to. 21s. net. 
Daily Mail.—* The volume is made specially desirable by the finely produced colour 
plates of old hunting scenes 





Memories of the Months 7th Series | 
By the Rt. Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bi., F.R.S. | 
With Illustrations. 10s. ‘6d. net. | 
Across America by Motor Cycle | on 


By C. K. SHEPHERD, late Captain, Royal Air Force. With | 


Illustrations. 128. 6d. net. 
Birmingham Gazette —" It 1s a jolly book—humorous and full of zest a 
de a ‘ription.”” 


Sir Walter Raleigh and the Air_ 


History 
By H. A. JONES, M.6., Director of the Historical Section | 


(Air Branch) of the Committee of Imperial Defence. Crown 


Svo. _ 2s. 6d. net. 


MOUNT EVEREST: 


| 

| 

| 
The Reconnaissance, 1921 
By Ut-Col. ©. K. HOWARD-BURY, D.S.0., and Other 
| _ 

| 





Members of the Expedition. With Large Maps ‘and Beautiful 





Illustrations. 25s. net. 
Large Paper Edition with Extra Plates (200 Copies only), | 
£5 58. not. 

London: 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., W. 1 





| pass like an 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 


LADY 


REMINISCENCES. 
By LADY BATTERSEA. 


BATTERSEA. 


With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 


7 oe Sunday Times An ideal au tobiography. - « + These reminis- 
cences are the work of a Hi appy Warrior, cultivated, urbane, gracious, most 
sitrective to the reader of to-d ay, and invaluable to the student of 


to-morrow. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

A SCRAP BOOK. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY: PROSE. 


Keap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


Royal 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 


———__— 


| RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 


THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blue cloth. 3s. net 
each. 
EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND, 
THE CATHEDRAL. 
3y HUGH WALPOLE, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
TENTH THOUSAND 
THE ENCHANTED APRIL. 
sy the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 


Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Standard sak of he Enchanted April ’ 
hour of summer. 


Evening | make a winter night 


MR. a A CRICKETO-DETECTIVE 
STORY 


ALINGTON, 
6s. net. 


“ Strained Relations.” 
[ Tuesday. 


By CYRIL Author of 


Crown 8vo. 


THE POOR MAN. 
By STELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Morning Post “ With this book she st 


rank of living English novelists 


eps definitely into the firsé 
WITH PLATES IN COLOUR. 
THE CROCK OF GOLD. 
By JAMES STEPHENS. With Illustrations in Colour and 
Black and White by WILFRED JONES. 8vo. 12s. net. 
A BOOK OF QUAKER SAINTS. 
By L. V. HODGKIN. With Illustrations in Colour by F. 
CAYLEY-ROBINSON. New Edition. Extra Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


THE INTERPRETERS. 


By A. E. (George W. Russell), Auth r ‘The Candle of 
Vision,” etc Crown 8\y 6s. net 
Dublin Evening Mai any lover of fine | : 
| be engrossing fo Irishmen it is an absolute necessi 








be made of the countey | if only her leaders were imbued 
| sweet reasonableness ar ifinite assio It 
be read over and over agait 
W. B. YEATS 
LATER POEMS. 
By W. B. YEATS. Crown Svyo. 10s. 6d. net. 
The — er ; ny se of the t , very beautiful and 
original th might 
THE PLAYER QUEEN. 
By W. B. YEATS. Globe 8vo. Sewed. 2s. net 


| THE BOY JESUS AND HIS COMPANIONS. 








By RUFUS M. Jc INES, M.A., D.Lit With Illustrations. 
Crown 8y< os. ne 
By the same 
Re-issues. Crown 8v 5s. net each. 
ST. PAUL THE HERO. With Illustrations 
“HE STORY OF GEORGE FOX. With Illustrations. 





PARENTHOOD AND CHILD NURTURE. 


By EDNA D. BAKER, M.A. President of the National 
Kin lergarten and Elementary College, U.S.A. Crown 8vo. 
7s. net. 


a" Send my Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue of 
suit table for pee sentation 


‘LTD., LONDON, W.c. 2. 


MACMILLAN & co., 
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Has Romance Touched You? 


Mrs. ALLEN HARKER makes some _ interesting 
discoveries in her new novel on 


THE REALLY 
ROMANTIC AGE 


“ Romance is in the mind that responds to adventures .. .« 
how Mellory attains a first-hand knowledge of the romance she 
has so long enjoyed vicariously is the appropriate crown of a 
winning and original book.’’—Punch. 

“A charming little corner of real life.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 

“ For all its gentleness and happiness the book is a sturdy book. 
. . « The ‘new youth’ is seen by the author as clearly and 
bravely as are the romantic middle-aged and the tumultuous 
infant.’-—The Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


FIFTY-ONE YEARS 
OF VICTORIAN LIFE 


THE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF JERSEY, 
C.B.E. 


“It is sad that lack of space prevents us from reproducing one 
or two of Lady Jersey’s charming travel-pictures, soaked in sun- 
light and meditative joie-de-vivre as they are . . . a summer 
lightning of humour, a quiet and unfailing wisdom, a style of 
unfaltering distinction—these gifts alone would put this treasury 
of things new and old in a place apart among biographies.”’— 
Morning Post. 

** The outcome of a ripe experience, a quick eye, and a kindly 
nature . . . a charming record of an unusually full and vivid 
life.”"—Sunday Times. With Illustrations. 18s. net. 


BELIEF IN CHRIST 


By CHARLES GORE, D.D. This is the continuation of BELIEF 
IN GOD. “It is like all his work, candid, lucid, and based upon 
a fine scholarship, and presents one of the best accounts known 
to us of the attitudes taken by modern scholarship.’”—Sunday 
Times. 7s. Gd. net. 


WHERE THE TWAIN MEET 


By MARY GAUNT. Jamaica was Britain's first tropical colony, 
and this story of its development over two hundred years—with its 
luxuriant natural setting—makes a tale of rare adventure and 
romantic interest. Illustrated. 15s, net. 


WOMEN IN THE FACTORY 


By DAME ADELAIDE ANDERSON, D.B.E., M.A. “Lord Cave’s 
remark in his foreword that it contains ‘a story worth the telling’ 
will admirably summarize the judgment of the average reader 
after a study of its pages. . . . A revelation and an inspira- 
tion.”—The Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


WILD LIFE wi LAND’S END 


Records and observations of the habits and haunts of the fox, 
badger, otter, seal, &c., and of their pursuers in Cornwall. By 
J. C. TREGARTHEN, Cheaper Edition. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


POEMS 1920-1921 


By K. W. MONSARRAT. These poems are studies in human senti- 
ment. They suggest the inevitable growth of content out of a 
simple regard of the realities of life and the living. 3s. 6d. net. 


Outstanding New 7/6 net Novels 
OVINGTON’S BANK 


Second Impression. 








By Stanley Weyman 
By Lord Gorell 
By Violet Jacob 
By R. W. Mackenna 
By D. K. Broster 





D.E.Q. 
TALES OF MY OWN COUNTRY 
FLOWER O’ THE HEATHER 

THE WOUNDED NAME 
THE FLEDGLINGS 

THE VEHEMENT FLAME 
ONE MAN IN HIS TIME 














By Margaret Burne 
By Margaret Deland 
By Ellen Glasgow 














JOHN MUPRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON 


yy 


3 Vols, 8vo, Cloth, 70s. net. Single Volumes also sold, 
Vol. I., 25s.; Vol. H., 32s.; Vol. Itl., 13s. 





An epoch-making book. Thoroughly modern, 





Unique. 


ROMAN LAW IN THE 
MODERN WORLD. 


By CHARLES P. SHERMAN, D.C.L, 
Formerly A’t Professor, Yale University Law School. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: A succinct history of the marvellous evolution 
of jurisprudence from Roman to present modern times; the 
world’s codes and codification to-day in Europe, North and South 
America, Asia, and Africa; Roman and modern legal education 
contrasted ; survival of Roman law rules in English, Vrench, 
Italian, Japanese, Spanish, and other modern law. 


“One of the world’s great jurists.’—Canadian Law Times. 


“ Prof. Sherman’s erudition is wide aud deep ; his style is eminently readable.” 
—New York Times, 


“ Of great assistance to students of comparative law. It is clearly written and 
well arranged.”—American Bar Associalion Journal, 


“ Brilliantly accomplished.”—Yale Law Journal. 


Second Edition. 


P.O. Box 1175, 


NEW HAVEN LAW BOOK CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
U.S.A. 


(London Correspondents : 
STEVENS & SONS, 119 Chancery Lane.) 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


THE RESTORATION OF AUSTRIA 


This document contains the International Agreements which were signed by various 
Powers at Geneva on October 4th, 1922, together with the public statements and 
relevant documents. 2s, 6d, net, 


REPORT ON ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


IN RUSSIA $ With special reference to the Famine of 1921-22 
and the State of Agriculture. 2s. 6d. net. 





GENERAL TRANSPORT SITUATION IN 1921, 


Statements submitted by the States which took part in the First General Confer- 
ence on Communications and Transit held in March-April, 1921. With an 
Introduction by Professor TAJANI. In Two Volumes. 20s, net. 


Published by 











CONSTABLE 10-12 Orange Street W.C.2. 








COMMON SENSE BOOKS ON MARRIAGE 


Inquiries which reach us by reason of the articles on Marriage and Birth Control, 
published in our sixpenny monthly magazine, “*‘ HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY,” 
prove that there is a very urgent need for plain, straightforward answers to 
questions that trouble 99 per cent. of married couples. This need has been filled 
by the new books by Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, entitled :— , 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(The Standard Volume on Birth Control) and 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A Complete Guide to Adult Men and Women) 
6/9 EACH, POST FREE. 


Successful marriage is so obvionsly the bedrock of human happiness and 
prosperity, and the icundation on which present-day civilisation is built, that it 
is surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach ft in the spirit 
of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual during the last few generé 

These Books deal in plain non-technical language and comprehensive manner 
with the whole subject from the “ Why” of it and the many years of preparation, 
to the responsibilities of marriage and parenthood, and the actual mental aud 
physical difficulties which beset the partners at different periods of their lives 
together. They are most necessary books for every man and woman of mature 
ace who already is, or contemplates being, married. They will save much mis- 
understanding, and promote very considerable happiness. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Both Volumes, 12s. 6d. 


Send now a Cheque or P.O. to— 


HEALTH PROMOTION, Ltd, (Dept. 182), 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 4. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ NEW BOOKS 








| Head Hunters of the Amazon 


by R. B. 
Sir J. 
adventures. 


A record of seven years’ amazing exploration and adventure by F. W. 
Cunninghame Graham. ‘The 
Bland Sutton recently drew public attention. 
Illustrated. 


author actually took part in one of the head 
A most remarkable 


with an introduction 
hunts to which 
volume of daring and unique 
10s, net. 


Up de Graff, 


2 Oid English Walnut and Lacquer Furniture 


activity of the 


3y Arthur Stanley 
recorded the 


his pages. 


A book that every collector and lover of old 


things 


who for. years explored the 
—natural, 
number of 


4 My Sporting Memories 


Ten Vice voys. 


Herbert Maxwell, Bt. 


Herbert Maxwell, 


The 


o N ® 


volume in the 


Forty years with notebook and gun. 


A practical guide by H. W. 
Collectors’ 
and Toby jugs to horse brasses, 


By Major-General N 


Bric-a-Brac Collector 


Lewer, F.S.A., and M. Percival. 


9 The Mysterious Mr. Garland 


11 


12 


P. G. 





furniture will desire 
maker of spurious pieces are indispensable. 
71 unique pieces never hitherto reproduced. 


3 Off the Beaten Track 


Cooke, 
he discovered 
obtained the assistance of a large 


By R. W. 


. 

in Sussex 
less-trodden ways, and with pen 
historical, and 
Sussex artists, 


vigel Woodyatt, 
Thrilling adventures with tiger, rhinoceros, leopard, 
jungle and the ways of its inhabitants. 
Ulustrations, reproduced from actual photographs, 


The Angler’s Companion 
A new edition of Thomas Tod Stoddart’s fishing classic. 
4 plates in colour, 


A Dominie Abroad 
A. S. Neill, the author of A Dominie’s 
the educational best of all nations. 


The Sport of Fishing 
A book of incident and accident for anglers. By John MacKeachan. 


Bt., and numerous illustrations. 


With 32 pages of illustrations. 
Series deals w ith all forms of small collectins 


to possess. The chapters upon the 
Symonds. Illustrated with 


410. 25s. net. 


and pencil 
archzologic: With inspiration he 
who pe 160 illustrations to 

Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


C.B., C.ILE., author of Under 


snakes, and much of the lore of the 


Never before has a book on aniimals contained such remarkable 


10s, net. 


Edited, with a lengthy introduction, by Sir 
18 halt-tone illustrations, and 18 line drawings. 


Demy Svo, 15s. net. 


s Log, decided to found an international school which should embody 
This book is one of the results. 55. net, 


With an int 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 


roduction by Sir 
6d, uet. 


This new 
from trade tokens to samplers 
7s. Od. net. 


g> 


A new novel by Wyndham Martyn, telling of another episode in the career of the famous Anthony Trent. 
A story full of incident and excitement. 


The Return of Clubfoot 


Valentine Williams’ new novel, telling how the redoubtable Clubfoot turns up again in the Pacific, and 
of the adventures that Desmond Okewood has with him once more. “s. 6d. net. 


An Ordinary Couple 
A delightful comedy-novel of early married life by J. E. Buckrose. 
the autumn successes. 


The Adventures of Sally 


Wodehouse’s new novel of laughter, ae of some of the adventures that befell a pretty girl. 
By the author of Piccadilly Jim. 


7s. Od. net. 


7S. 
A book of constant smiles. One of 


7s. Od. net. 


7s. Od. net. 





The BETRAYAL OF THE SLUMS 


Dr. Addison’s arraignment of Mr. Lloyd 
George for breaking his pledge to our fighting 
men to remove these plague spots from out 
cities. 2s. Od. net. 


The MAZAROFF MURDER pyl.s. 
Fictcher, author of The Markenmore t 
There is no finer writer of a 
novel than J. S. Fletcher. A real 
story. Cr. dSvo. 
RACHEL BLAND’S INHERIT- 
ANCE The vengeance inister Sidney 
Bland, by means of the ‘‘ Dead Hand.” A York- 
shire story by W. Riley, author of Windy- 
ridge. 7s. 6d. net. 


of the 





Th SMUGGLED MASTERPIECE 





Edgar Jepson’s new comedy-novel, A _ book 
of breathless inci and irresistible 
laughter. Uniform with The Whiskered Foot- 
man, 7s. 6d. net. 


GONFESSIONS OF MRS. MAY 
Some further chapters from the life of 
Gladys Alicia, “‘ char-lady.” By T. le Breton, 
Uniform with Mrs. May. Published in the 
first instance at 3s. 6d. net. 


WIRELESS TELEPHONY FOR 
ALL bow to construct and maintain a modern 


transmitting and recciving ipparatus, by 
1 M. & sohaday. Numerous illustrations and 
diagrams. 5s. net. 









THE ORTHODOX 
leaves from a preacher’s n 00k on th 
= of irreligion, Rev Mark ( 
Pearse Just published at the po; 


price of 


DEVIL Stray 
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HE MEDICI SOCIETY has much pleasure in announcing that the following new prints are now 
ready and may be seen at The Society’s Galleries :— 


G. TERBORCH : HELENA VAN DER SCHALKE (Portrait of a Child) (Rijks Museum). Size 13} x 
1rins. Flemish 50. Price 27s. 6d. , 

J. B. COROT: WOODGATHERERS (Tate Gallery). Size 15? X 21} ins. French 20. Price 30s, 
BOTTICELLI (School of): THE VIRGIN AND CHILD (National Gallery). Italian 97. Size (Tondo) 
174 ins. diameter. Price 30s. 


Customers are also respectfully invited to visit the Galleries where a special display of The Society's 


CHRISTMAS CARDS & CALENDARS 


as well as numerous other objects suitable for Christmas Gifts is now proceeding. 


Those who cannot call are invited to send for a summary catalogue of the Prints, including an Illustrated 
Descriptive List of New and Forthcoming Medici Prints, and for a List of the Christmas Cards and Calendars. 


Among the new and forthcoming books published by The Society may be mentioned the following :— 
VINCENT VAN GOGH: A _ BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 


By JULIUS METIER-GRAEFE, Author of ‘“ The Development of Modern Art.’’ Translated by 

Joun Horroyp Reece. With 102 collotype reproductions from Van Gogi’s works. In Two Volumes. 

Demy 4to. Boards. £3 3s. net. (Now Ready. Prospectus on application.) 

*.* Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, numbered and signed by the author, on hand-made paper, 
bound in vellum. {10 10s. net. 


THE IDYLS OF THEOCRITUS, BION & MOSCHUS 


Rendered into English Prose, with an Introductory Essay by ANDREW LANG. With 20 plates after 
the water-colour drawings by W. RussELL Fiint. In Two Volumes, sold only in sets. Bound in Michalet 
boards, £8 18s. 6d.; bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, £15 15s. 
*,* Also a Special Edition of 12 numbered copics, printed on vellum (10 for sale), with a duplicate set 

of the plates. Bound in vellum. Large Crown 4to. Two Volumes, £40. 


The Morning Post, in reviewing this new Riccardi Quarto, says: ‘It will be a joyous possession for the devout 
scholar—this fair and tall edition printed in the Riccardi type on handmade Riccardi paper and illustrated by an 
artist in love with Sicily . . . there is no nearer, dearer translation of his honey-sweet poems than that achieved 
by “ Andrew of the brindled hair” ... As for Mr. Russell Flint’s coloured drawings .. . the spirit of ‘Theocritus 
himself must have inspired him in the making of these wonderful illustrations. Here then is a book of treasures. . .” 


*,* The Society will be pleased to send on application a special prospectus of The Riccardi Press Books with 
specimen illustration from Theocritus and specimen pages. Amongst the titles may be mentioned 7/e 
Selected Poems of Thomas Hardy, A. E. Housman’s A Shropshire Lad, F. W. Bain’s Indian Stories, &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A New Book by SIR E. A. WALLIS BUDGE. Uniform with “IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY” 


LEGENDS OF OUR LADY MARY, 


THE PERPETUAL VIRGIN, AND HER MOTHER 
HANNA. From the Ethiopic Texts in the British 
Museum. Translated by Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, 
D.Litt., Litt.D., Author of ‘The Queen of Sheba.” 
Now in its Second Impression. With numerous illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. Prospectus on application. 


This new volume by so distinguished a scholar as 
Sir E. A. Wallis Budge is sure of a cordial welcome 
from all those interested in the Literature and History 
of Christianity, 


The Medici 





The EARLY NORTHERN PAINTERS. 


Studies in the National Gallery. By Mrs.-C. R. PEERS. 
With coloured frontispiece and 24 plates in mono- 
chrome. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. A Prospectus 
will be sent on application. 


POLITE SATIRES. ‘Three Plays in Verse. 


By CLIFFORD BAX. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
“Mr. Clifford Bax has a facile wit for travesty and 
banter, which grows more polished with his years.” 
—TLimes Literary Supplement. 


Society’s Galleries 


7 Grafion Street, W. 1, and 63 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
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